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ABSTRACT 


Second  Language  programs  across  North  America,  are  not,  in 
general,  the  wide  success  that  teachers  would  like  them  to 
be.  Students  have  failed  to  show  an  interest  for 
second-language  study  and  culture.  However,  in  a  future  in 
which  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  change  itself, 
skills  of  social  and  cultural  communication  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  can  be  a  major  contribution  of  the  second-language 
class.  The  imperative  is  then  for  the  second-language  pro¬ 
fession  to  convert  these  arguments  into  valuable  programs 
which  will  consider  what  the  teachers  want  to  offer  as  well 
as  what  the  students  want  and  need. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  therefore  to  examine  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  adolescent  learners  currently  enrolled 
in  a  second-language  class.  More  specifically  it  focused  on 
five  areas  of  concern:  1)  the  second-language  learners,  2) 
their  general  attitudes  toward  second-language  learning,  3) 
the  various  skills  they  are  interested  in  acquiring,  4)  the 
second-language  learners'  feelings  about  different  aspects 
of  the  instructional  process,  5)  their  rationale  for  study¬ 
ing  a  second-language. 

Two  hundred  and  four  junior  high  school  students  enrolled  in 
nine  grade  nine  classes,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  participated  in  the  study. 
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The  students  were  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  two 
groups  were  comprised  of  students  registered  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  French  options  (Extended-French  and  French  as-a-second- 
language).  The  third  group  had  students  registered  in 
another  option  (Drama,  Art,  etc...).  Each  student  received 
a  questionnaire:  questionnaire  A  for  the  students  in  the 

French  options,  questionnaire  B  for  the  non-French  students. 
Frequency  counts  and  proportions  were  obtained  for  each  item 
of  the  questionnaires,  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  study: 

1.  The  students'  language  background,  although  varied,  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  determining  students'  regis¬ 
tration  or  not  in  a  second- language  class. 

2.  Second-language  learners  are,  for  the  majority,  girls. 

3.  The  students'  feelings  towards  second  language  learning 
are  generally  positive.  However,  they  believe  that 
enrolling  in  a  second-language  class  should  remain  an 
option . 

4.  The  students  feel  that  a  variety  of  second-languages, 
other  than  French,  should  be  offered  in  schools. 

5.  Speaking  and  reading  are  the  skills  that  the  majority  of 
students  are  interested  in. 

6.  There  is  a  lack  of  consensus  among  students  regarding 
the  study  of  culture  and  the  role  of  grammar. 
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7. 


Students  view  proper  grammar  and  pronunciation  as  impor¬ 
tant  tools  for  communication. 

8.  Students  very  strongly  emphasize  language-as-a-code  over 
language- in-culture . 

9.  Students  agree  that  variety,  relevancy  and  oral  communi¬ 
cation  should  be  present  to  a  greater  degree  in  their 
classrooms . 

10.  Students  are  learning  a  second-language  for  travelling, 
for  their  own  enjoyment  and  for  future  job  consider¬ 
ation  . 
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Chapter  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Introduction 

"We  pass  the  word  around,  we  ponder  how  the  case  is 
put  by  different  people  .  .  .we  change  our  minds,  we 
reach  an  understanding.  Society  evolves  this  way,  not 
by  shouting  each  other  down,  but  by  the  unique  capaci¬ 
ty  of  unique  individual  beings  to  comprehend  each  oth¬ 
er."  (Lewis  Thomas,  1979:120) 

As  teachers  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  our  efforts  at  mak¬ 
ing  students  want  to  comprehend  other  people's  languages  or 
other  cultures  have  not  exactly  been  a  spectacular  success. 
While  the  teaching  of  second  languages  in  the  public  schools 
now  encompasses  languages  not  taught  a  generation  ago  such 
as  Russian,  Arabic,  Mandarin,  Hebrew,  the  study  of  second 
languages  in  high  school  or  junior  high  is  nonetheless 
declining  as  stated  by  the  authors  of  Action  for  the  '80s;  A 
Political,  Professional,  and  Public  Program  for  Foreign  Lan¬ 

guage  Education  (1981).  Less  than  20  %  of  the  total  second¬ 
ary  school  population  in  the  United  States  is  studying  a 
second  language  at  any  given  time  and  figures  in  Canada  are 
not  far  behind  with  the  possible  exception  of  immersion  pro¬ 
grams.  At  present  and  across  the  United  States,  there  is 
approximately  a  fifty  per  cent  loss  of  students  between  the 
first  and  second  levels  of  language  study.  Programs  are 
simply  not  conforming  either  to  teachers'  claims  or  stu¬ 
dents'  expectations  (Robinson,  1981).  Students  appear  to  be 
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turned  off  by  the  programs  they  experience.  They  have  been 
attracted  by  promises  of  an  ability  to  communicate  in  the 
language  and  an  awareness  of  culture,  and  they  have 
received,  in  most  cases,  tests  and  texts  that  require  almost 
exclusively  written,  and  some  spoken,  responses.  In  class¬ 
rooms,  second  language  learning  has  been  separated  from  the 
cultural  and  social  bases  out  of  which  the  language  grows. 
In  short,  the  program  has  not  been  rewarding  for  the  stu¬ 
dents;  it  has  created  neither  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  nor 
a  challenge  to  their  talents  and  abilities,  nor  has  it  been 
manageable  in  its  content.  In  many  jurisdictions  in  North- 
America  the  curriculum  has  been  designed  by  the  "experts” 
and  has  been,  at  large,  thought  of  in  terms  of  one  approach 
and  one  prototype  course  (Rivers,  1981).  Although  there  is 
a  great  variety  among  the  French  programs  now  approved  for 
use  in  Alberta,  the  scientific  and  technical  approach  para¬ 
digm  to  curriculum  planning  (or  Tylerian  rationale)  is  still 
being  emphasized  in  the  majority  of  these  programs. 

"I  think  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  in  the 
near  future  there  may  be  a  resurgence  of  interest  in 
at  least  some  modern  languages  .  .  ."  (Edgerton, 
1980:222). 

The  decade  of  the  eighties  has  given  second  language  teach¬ 
ers  some  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  basis  for  this  optimism 
is  the  gradual  recognition  in  the  public  at  large  that  we 
must  educate  students  to  deal  with  the  world  and  its  prob- 
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lems,  particularly  the  challenge  of  accelerating  technolog¬ 
ical  and  social  change.  We  must  also  sensitize  them  to  the 
fact  that  these  problems  do  not  end  at  the  shores  of  North 
America.  Here  in  Canada  the  gradual  move  towards  metrifica- 
tion,  the  entrenchment  of  language  rights  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  objectives  developed  for  the  Social  Studies 
program  in  Alberta,  similarly  indicate  this  recognition. 
This  slow  opening  up  of  the  North  American  public  towards 
the  world  is  being  translated  in  education  into  "a  call  to 
comprehend  others  and  also  to  communicate  clearly  ourselves 
in  the  multilingual  and  multicultural  societies  which  are 
coming  into  being  all  over  the  world"  (Rivers,  1981  :  448). 
Global  education,  education  for  a  changed  future  world  seem 
to  be  recurring  themes  in  North  American  education  goals  for 
the  80's. 


In  this  perspective  second  language  learning  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  play. 


"At  a  time  when  students  are  capable  of  understanding 
the  global  gestalt,  are  studying  the  intricate  bal¬ 
ances  of  nature  and  mankind  .  .  .  ,  and  are  firming  up 
their  philosophies  of  life,  the  foreign-language  class 
can,  and  should,  center  attention  on  the  role  of  the 
human  being  in  an  interdependent  world.  Language  is 
the  vehicle  that  carries  us  down  the  multilaned  routes 
connecting  people,  all  of  whom  are  in  motion.  Lan¬ 
guage  study  can  make  the  collisions  of  these  by-ways 
meaningful  rather  than  disastrous."  (as  reported  by 
Rivers ,  1979 ) . 


It  is  believed  that  a  future  in  which  the  only  thing  that  is 
certain  is  change  itself,  depends  on  skills  of  social  and 
cultural  communication.  The  language  teacher  can  help 
develop  these  skills.  Second  language  experience  can  make 
individuals  deeply  and  genuinely  respectful  of  other  cul¬ 
tures  and  of  the  people  who  have  been  shaped  by  them  and  who 
are  their  bearers.  A  position  of  genuine  respect  and  not  of 
mere  toleration  can  be  developed  and  should  be  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  second  language  class,  that  is,  if  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  universal  brotherhood  and  better  international 
understanding  are  to  be  anything  other  than  empty  phrases 
and  vain  postures.  (Edgerton,  1980). 

Need  for  the  Study 


Now  that  the  80' s  seem  to  have  opened  on  a  brighter  note  for 
second  language  programs,  it  is  time  to  develop  a  curriculum 
containing  language  experiences  for  the  80%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  has  shied  away  from  enrolling  in  them.  The 
imperative  is  for  the  second  language  profession  to  convert 
the  strong  arguments  for  language  study  into  successful  pro¬ 
grams  that  cannot  be  bandied  around  as  "elitist"  and/or 
"curriculum  frill."  (Martin,  1981). 


In  a  novel  At  Sunrise  :  The  Rough  Music  written  by  Llewellyn 
(1976)  a  land  owner  gives  his  foster  son  some  advice  as  a 


guiding  light  in  times  of  changes.  He  tells  him  that  every 
now  and  then,  one  must  sit  down,  take  notes,  find  out  what 
the  harvest  will  be,  and  then  go  "never  blindly,  always 
ready  to  change  course,  as  a  good  navigator  must,  when  he 
finds  the  map  wrong."  (Llewellyn,  1976).  This  statement 
could  also  be  the  second  language  teachers'  guiding  light. 
They  cannot  any  longer  expend  all  their  energies  on  a  very 
narrow  concept  of  content  ( language-as-a-code ,  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  higher  grades)  but  they  must  take  the  broader  view 
of  language  as  communication  and  culture  and  link  it  to  the 
issues  of  global  education. 

Furthermore,  consideration  of  the  harvest  in  our  times 
implies  market  research  on  the  tastes  of  the  consumers,  not 
only  what  we  think  they  need,  but  also  what  they  want.  As 
educators,  we  must  strike  a  balance  between  the  two  if  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  be  motivated  to  learn  what  we  offer.  One  can¬ 
not  make  students  learn  what  they  do  not  want  to  learn.  We 
must  not  think  that  we  know  but  start  finding  out:  who  are 
our  language  learners?  What  do  they  want?  "Students  deter¬ 
mine  our  course  objectives.  Our  course  objectives  determine 
our  content."  "Why"  cannot  be  established  apart  from  "who" 
the  particular  students  are  and  "what"  their  needs  and  wants 
are."  (Rivers,  1976:  256-257) 

All  promotional  efforts  outside  the  classroom  will  be  inef¬ 
fective  if  the  program  is  not  relevant  to  the  students  in 


the  classroom  itself  (Rivers,  1981).  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  "sell”  students  on  the  idea  of  communication  and  then 
offer  them  a  crash  course  in  verb  forms!  Thus,  if  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  influence  students  to  want  to  study  a  second 
language  could  be  identified,  the  classroom  situation  could 
be  modified  to  enhance  this  desire  to  learn.  It  would  also 
permit  the  teacher  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  promote  a  good  teaching  and  learning  atmosphere. 
This,  in  turn  would  foster  a  greater  satisfaction  and 
enrollment  in  the  second  language  experience.  Furthermore, 
curricular  concerns  could  be  addressed  in  terms  of  a  commu¬ 
nicative  and  reflective  mode  of  action.  Dialogue  with  oth¬ 
ers  and  reflection  on  our  actions  would  replace  imposition 
and  manipulation. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  examine  the  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  adolescent  learners  currently  enrolled  in  sec¬ 
ond-language  classes  and  to  establish  their  rationale  for 
studying  a  second-language.  More  specifically,  answers  are 
sought  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Who  are  these  second  language  learners  enrolled  in  sec¬ 
ond-language  classes  in  Edmonton? 

2.  What  are  their  general  attitudes  toward  second  language 
learning? 


3.  What  language  skills  are  they  more  interested  in? 


4.  What  are  their  feelings  about  different  aspects  of  the 
instructional  process? 

5.  What  are  their  rationales  for  studying  a  second  lan¬ 
guage? 


Definition  of  Terms 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions 
will  apply: 

1.  Second  language  -  refers  to  any  language  which  is 
learned  or  acquired  in  the  course  of  one's  life,  other 
than  the  mother  tongue.  Here,  the  distinction  between 
foreign  language  (a  language  geographically  removed)  and 
second  language  (a  language  used  in  the  learner's  envi¬ 
ronment),  (Stern,  1981)  is  not  made. 

2.  To  "know"  a  second  language  -  to  have  reached  the  middle 
level  as  stated  by  Stern  (1975)  in  the  Gillan  Report:  "A 
working  knowledge  of  French  .  .  .a  useful  command  of 
the  language  for  reading,  for  listening  to  the  radio  and 
for  talking  to  French  speaking  Canadians.”  It  entails 
the  knowledge  of  the  code,  how  and  when  to  use  it  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  culture. 
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3.  To  learn  a  second  language  -  is  to  attend  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  linguistically  (phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and 
lexicon),  communicatively  (knowledge  of  how  to  say  what 
to  whom,  when,  where  and  why)  and  culturally.  For  this 
study,  it  will  entail  learning  a  language  in  the  class¬ 
room  setting. 

4.  Culture  -  refers  to  the  customs  or  social  heritage  which 
provide  patterns  for  living  for  a  group  of  people.  It 
is  those  general  attitudes,  views  of  life  and  specific 
manifestations  of  civilization  that  give  a  particular 
people  its  particular  place  in  the  world.  Sapir  (1924) 

5.  Global  education  -  refers  to  the  concept  by  which  educa¬ 
tion  is  seen  as  developing  in  students  an  informed 
appreciation  of  the  cultural  bonds  that  are  developing 
among  all  nations  in  the  world,  of  the  increasing  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  of  the  politically  separate  areas 
and  peoples,  and  finally  of  the  emerging  economic  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  globe.  (Abramowitz  and  Ferguson,  1981). 

6.  Curriculum  -  refers  to  the  subject  matter  to  be  learned 
in  an  educational  institution.  Central  to  it  is  the 
setting  of  goals,  generalizations,  learning  activities, 
and  suggestions  for  evaluation:  the  Tylerian  rationale. 


7 .  Communicative  Competence 


refers  to  the  intuitive  use 


of  the  language  for  communication.  It  is  the  pedagog¬ 
ical  approach  which  sees  communication  as  an  authentic 
direct  experience  which  is  deliberately  built  into  the 
curriculum  at  a  very  early  stage.  It  is  a  technique  of 
language  teaching  (Savignon,  1972). 

8.  Immersion  -  refers  to  a  program  in  which  the  language  of 
instruction  (French)  is  the  target  language  to  be 
learned  almost  always  within  the  context  of  an  English- 
speaking  school.  This  language  of  instruction  is  the 
vehicle  through  which  other  subjects  are  taught. 

9.  Bilingual  Classes  -  refers  to  classes  beginning  as  early 
as  kindergarten,  in  a  language  other  than  French  and 
English.  Fifty  percent  of  the  day  may  be  used  for 
instruction  of  subject  content  in  that  language. 

10.  Engl ish- as -a-second- language  -  refers  to  a  program  in 
which  non-native  speakers  of  English  are  learning  Eng¬ 
lish  within  a  classroom  setting.  As  in  the  immersion 
program  the  language  of  instruction  is  the  target  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  learned  and  the  vehicle  through  which  other 
subjects  are  taught. 

11.  Extended-French  -  refers  to  a  program  offered  by  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board  to  students  at  the  elemen- 
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tary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels.  At  the  junior 
high  level  (grades  7  to  9)  it  involves  a  minimum  of  160 
minutes  per  week  divided  approximately  between  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  language  (70%)  and  study  of  cultural  units 
(30%),  as  well  as  the  study  of  subject  matter  taught 
using  French  as  the  vehicle  of  communication. 

12.  F rench- as -a-second- language  -  refers  to  a  program  which 
in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System  starts  at  the  grade 
seven  level.  It  is  offered  for  approximately  forty  min¬ 
utes  per  day  and  its  focus  is  the  language  itself. 

13.  Bilingualism  -  refers  to  the  ability  to  use  two  lan¬ 
guages  effectively  in  different  contexts.  The  level  of 
proficiency  in  each  language  is  not  necessarily  equal. 

Assumptions 


1.  Anyone  can  learn  a  second  language  (Carroll,  1963). 

2.  The  classroom  factor  greatly  outweighs  the  environment 
factor  in  influencing  continuation  in  second  language 
study.  (Jakobovits,  1970). 

3.  Teachers'  claims  that  to  open  the  door  to  another  cul¬ 
ture,  and  that  to  understand  other  people's  way  of  life 
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are  automatic  outcomes  of  second  language  instruction 
are  false  claims  (Robinson,  1981). 

4.  Middle  years  (grades  7,  8,  9)  are  crucial  years  for 

attracting  students  in  second  language  programs. 

5.  Not  everyone  needs  to  be  bilingual,  but  everyone  needs 
to  learn  a  language. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 


1.  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  study  to  determine  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  language  aptitude  for  learning  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  . 

2.  There  is  no  formal  evaluation  of  any  particular  second 
language  teaching  approach  or  style. 

3.  The  study  does  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  years 
of  second  language  instruction  at  the  elementary  school, 
if  any. 

4.  No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  study  to  obtain  specific 
indications  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  each  stu¬ 


dent  . 
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5.  This  study  is  restricted  to  grade  9  students  in  the 
Extended  French  (X-French)  program  and  in  the  French  as 
a  second  language  program  (F.S.L.)  in  the  Edsionton  Pub¬ 
lic  School  System,  as  well  as,  grade  9  students  not  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  in  a  second  language  course. 

6.  There  is  no  formal  differentiation  made  between  the 
Extended  French  program  and  the  F.S.L.  program. 

7.  This  study  does  not  deal  with  students  in  bilingual, 
immersion  and  Engl ish-as-a-second-language  programs. 

Limitations 

1.  In  this  study,  second  language  programs  or  courses  refer 
only  to  French  as  a  second  language  (F.S.L.)  and/or 
Extended  French  (X-French). 

2.  Since  this  study  deals  only  with  grade  9  students  fol¬ 
lowing  clearly  defined  programs  in  the  City  of  Edmonton, 
care  should  be  taken  in  generalizing  the  results  to  oth¬ 
er  grades,  jurisdictions  and  programs. 


Chapter  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 

Education  in  general  and  language  education  in  particular 
renews  itself  and  revitalizes  its  practice  through  question¬ 
ing  and  self  examination.  One  area  of  questioning  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  educator  with  a  challenge  is  second  language 
learning  and  its  focus:  the  learner.  This  challenge  as 
seen  by  many  language  experts  (Rivers,  1978,  1980;  Altman, 
1980;  Myers,  1980;  Stern,  1981)  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  in  a  school  or  university  setting  second  language 
learning  is  frequently  abandoned  in  anger  and  frustration 
after  one  or  two  years  of  study  despite  sustained  efforts  on 
the  part  of  educators  to  change  it.  In  the  process,  empha¬ 
sis  is  put  on  the  learners'  "side  of  the  story;"  his  charac¬ 
teristics  which  he  brings  to  the  learning  process,  as  well 
as  the  educational  treatment  which  he  undergoes.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  how  the  students  perceive  their  own  needs  and  what 
contributions  they  can  make  in  meeting  these  needs  is  one 
important  step  in  reducing  anger  and  frustration  (Rivers  and 
Melville,  1981).  Thus,  it  is  "discovered"  that  there  is  not 
one  pedagogical  answer  to  the  problems,  only  the  answers  of 
many  individuals.  Furthermore,  current  conditions  and  ques¬ 
tions  in  education  require  that  we,  as  educators,  reflect  on 
what  we  do  when  we  choose  certain  activities  and  objectives 
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in  a  curriculum  plan.  A  curriculum  is  a  "value  statement" 
(Griffin,  1979),  and  developing  a  rationale,  the  reason  and 
purpose  for  the  content  and  the  treatment  of  that  content, 
is  the  essential  part  of  any  curriculum  planning  (Macdonald, 
1978) . 

Thus,  this  review  of  the  literature  wishes  to  explore  three 
aspects  of  the  second  language  challenge: 

1.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  students'  affective  vari¬ 
ables:  attitudes  and  motivation? 

2.  What  is  the  classroom  factor? 

3.  What  is  the  "state  of  the  art"  in  curriculum  and  sec¬ 
ond-language  learning  and  teaching? 


The  Affective  Variables 


Attitudes 

"I  hate  French  ....  Why  do  I  have  to  learn  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  anyway!  .  .  .  These  grammar  rules  are  too  hard  .  .  ." 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  students  bemoaning  a  curriculum 
and  teaching  methodologies  they  perceive  to  be  irrelevant? 
They  react  to  what  they  feel  is  a  joyless  experience  by 
rebelling,  by  staying  away  from  the  classes,  and  by  general¬ 
ly  remaining  unimpressed  by  many  attempts  at  motivation  car¬ 
ried  out  by  their  teachers.  Attitude  can  be  defined  loosely 
as  a  feeling  for  or  against,  and  in  more  specific  terms  as 
"a  relatively  enduring  organization  of  beliefs  around  an 
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object  or  a  situation,  predisposing  one  to  respond  in  some 
preferential  manner.  It  is  the  student’s  preference  which 
governs  his  attitude."  (Rokeach,  1981:12).  As  early  as 
1961,  Lambert  suggested  that  the  attitudinal  factor  is  one 
of  the  more  important  ones  in  second  language  success.  This 
research  has  indicated  that  underlying  the  development  of 
skills  in  mastering  a  second  language  are  two  independent 
factors  -  an  intellectual  capacity  and  an  attitudinal  orien¬ 
tation  toward  the  other  language  group.  Valette  and  Disick 


(1971)  have  developed  a  series  of  stages  to  deal  with  and 

identify  students'  opinions,  feelings  and  attitudes,  which 

is  presented  below:  (Valette  and  Disick,  1971:17): 

STAGE 

INTERNAL  BEHAVIOUR 

EXTERNAL  BEHAVIOR 

1.  Receptivity 

Awareness 

Attent iveness 

2.  Responsiveness 

Tolerance 

Interest , 

Enj  oyment 

3.  Appreciation 

Valuing 

Involvement 

4.  Internalization 

Conceptualization 

Commitment 

5.  Character  izaton 

Integration 

Leadership 
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The  impetus  to  start  polling  students  on  their  attitudes 
toward  second  language  study  gained  momentum  when  questions 
were  raised  as  to  why  students  were  quitting  language  study, 
often  at  the  end  of  the  first  level  and/or  electing  not  to 
enroll  in  a  language  class.  This  was  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1966, 
reported  by  Jakobovits  (1968:  181-227).  The  results  indi¬ 
cated  that  seventy-six  percent  of  the  students  disapproved 
of  the  second  language  requirement  and  forty  percent  felt 
that  second  language  study  in  college  had  actually  been  det¬ 
rimental  to  them. 

The  1970  Northeast  Conference's  theme  and  emphasis  also 
highlighted  the  profession's  desire  for  increased  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  information  concerning  the  learner  factors.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Conference  two  second  language  attitude  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  included:  one  for  students  with  previous 
second  language  training,  and  the  other  for  students  without 
such  training.  These  two  questionnaires  are  basically  iden¬ 
tical.  Items  on  the  scales  may  be  categorized  according  to 
several  broad  areas:  influences  on  the  student  which 
encourage  him  to  or  dissuade  him  from  studying  a  second-lan¬ 
guage,  comparisons  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  studying  a 
second  language,  the  different  types  of  skills  preferred, 
and  rationale  for  studying  it. 
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The  research  of  Gardner  and  Lambert  (1972)  represented  sys¬ 
tematic  attempts  to  examine  the  effects  of  attitude  on  lan¬ 
guage  learning.  The  most  important  aspect  of  these  findings 
is  that  attitudes  are  group  oriented.  Success  in  language 
learning  can  be  influenced  by  the  attitude  that  the  learner 
has  toward  the  members  of  the  cultural  group  whose  language 
he  is  learning.  Subsequent  large  scale  studies  on  the 
relationship  between  attitude  and  language  success  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Oiler  and  his  collegues.  (Oiler,  Hudson  and  Liu, 
1977:  Chiharra  and  Oiler,  1978;  Oiler,  Baca  and  Vigil, 
1978).  These  studies  yielded,  for  the  most  part,  similar 
results:  positive  attitudes  toward  self,  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  group  and  the  target  language  (second  language)  group 
enhance  proficiency. 

Various  research  studies  have  highlighted  the  importance  of 
attitude  as  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  success  in 
second-language  learning.  Attitude  is  learned  behavior, 
and,  consequently,  can  be  changed  from  negative  to  positive 
by  activities  and  experiences  which  are  perceived  to  be 
meaningful  by  the  students.  It  might  thus  prevent  students 
from  quitting  language  study  and  encourage  them  to  enroll  in 
a  second-language  class. 
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Mot ivat ion 

It  seems  clear  that  the  second  language  learner  benefits 
from  positive  attitudes  and  that  negative  attitudes  may  lead 
to  decreased  motivation  and  in  all  likelihood  unsuccessful 
attainment  of  proficiency.  Motivation  is  often  seen  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  virtually  any  com¬ 
plex  task.  Beginning  with  Thorndike’s  studies  in  1932, 
there  has  been  a  close  and  continuous  relationship  between 
motivation  and  learning.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  a  second 
language  learner  will  be  successful  with  the  proper  moti¬ 
vation;  but  is  it  true?  What  is  motivation?  What  are  its 
components?  How  does  one  create,  foster  and  maintain  moti¬ 
vation? 

Commonly  speaking,  motivation  is  that  which  impels  one  to 
move,  whether  such  impulse  is  conscious  or  unconscious. 
Motivation  may  be  either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic.  Extrinsic 
motivation  refers  to  those  forces  which  are  not  inherent  in 
the  material  being  taught  (e.g.,  the  use  of  a  film,  rather 
than  its  content).  This  kind  of  motivation  may  be  the 
source  for  developing  the  essential  "intrinsic"  motivation 
of  a  student.  Lado  (1964)  indicates  that  the  "urge  to  commu¬ 
nicate"  is  a  force  that  increases  language  learning.  Car- 
roll  (1963)  suggests  that  motivational  factors  will  not  make 
much  difference  in  achievement  as  long  as  the  learner 
remains  "cooperative  and  actively  engaged  in  learning"  (Car- 
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roll,  1963:1060-1100).  He  establishes  a  difference  between 
"being  interested"  and  "being  motivated"  and  reports  that  a 
person's  likes  or  dislikes  for  second  language  study  are 
unrelated  to  aptitude  or  achievement.  "Motivation  will  be 
related  to  achievement  only  when  it  affects  how  well  stu¬ 
dents  will  persevere  in  active  learning  efforts  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  they  are  relatively  free  to  lag  in  attention, 
as  in  Public  schools"  (Carroll,  1963:1068).  However,  this 
was  not  supported  by  one  of  the  best  known  studies  of  moti¬ 
vation  in  second  language  learning  which  was  carried  by 
Gardner  and  Lambert  (1972).  They  suggest  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  motivation  for  language  learning:  instrumental 
and  integrative,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  successful  mastery  of  the  higher  levels  of  profi¬ 
ciency  signalled  by  "the  development  of  a  native-like 
accent"  and  the  ability  to  "think  like  a  native  speaker". 
In  general,  the  studies  referring  to  this  construct  have 
established  the  presence  or  absence  of  integrative  moti¬ 
vation  by  using  an  open-ended  or  multiple  choice  question¬ 
naire,  asking  for  the  reasons  why  someone  is  learning  the 
language  in  question.  Reasons  are  considered  instrumental 
if  they  suggest  that  the  language  is  being  used  for  purposes 
such  as:  to  fulfill  an  education  requirement,  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  position,  to  read  material  in  the  language.  They  are 
considered  integrative  when  they  suggest  the  desire  to 
become  or  relate  to  a  member  of  the  community  speaking  the 
language.  Many  of  Lambert's  studies  and  one  study  by  Spol- 
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sky  (1969)  found  that  a  high  degree  of  integrative  moti¬ 
vation  was  generally  reflected  in  higher  scores  on 
proficiency  tests  in  a  second  language. 

In  recent  years,  however,  evidence  has  begun  to  accumulate 
which  challenges  such  a  claim  and  points  out  once  more  that 
there  is  no  single  best  means  of  learning  a  second  language: 
some  students  in  some  contexts  are  more  successful  in  learn¬ 
ing  a  language  if  they  are  integrat ively  oriented  and  oth¬ 
ers,  in  different  contexts  might  benefit  from  an 
instrumental  orientation  (Burstall  et  al.,  1974;  Oiler  et 
al.,  1978).  The  new  findings  also  indicate  that  the  two 
types  of  motivation  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive. 
Most  students  are  to  be  found  somewhere  along  a  continuum 
between  instrumental  and  integrative  motivation  and  addi¬ 
tionally  their  position  on  this  continuum  can  depend  upon 
the  social  milieu  the  learner  finds  himself  in  as  well  as 
the  ethnol inguist ic  vitality  of  the  two  groups  (the  native 
learner  group  and  the  second  language  group)  (Stern  and  Cum¬ 
mins  ,  1981 )  . 

From  these  studies  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  second  lan¬ 
guage  learning  is  an  emotional  activity  involving  countless 
affective  variables.  Failure  to  take  this  into  account  may 
result  in  the  situation  as  illustrated  by  the  following  car¬ 
toon.  (Mager,  1968)!.... 


I  teach  \  /  I  tear.h 


The  Classroom  Factor 


"A  classroom  is  an  environment  and  .  .  .  the  way  it  is 
organized  carries  the  burden  of  what  people  will  learn 
from  it  "  (Postman  and  Weingartner,  1969:18) 

Throughout  the  years,  there  has  been  much  enthusiasm  for 
educational  improvement  in  general  and  for  new  approaches 
and  methods  in  second  language  teaching  in  particular.  How¬ 
ever,  from  a  survey  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  classrooms, 
Goodlad  has  concluded  that  "most  of  the  so  called  educa¬ 
tional  reform  movement  has  been  blunted  on  the  classroom 
door"  (in  Silberman,  1970;159).  What  Goodlad  noted  in  1969 
is  still  valid  in  1983.  The  fate  of  second  language  study 
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lies  behind  the  classroom  door.  The  classroom  entails  the 
interaction  of,  at  the  very  least,  three  elements:  the 
learner,  the  teacher,  and  the  presentational  design  or  meth¬ 
od  (Strevens,  1980:17-28),  and  this  classroom  interaction  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  learner.  Schotta  (1973)  postu¬ 
lates  that  students  drop  courses  in  close  relationship  to 
which  professor  teaches  the  course.  Rivers  (1972)  suggests 
that  the  personal  involvement  of  the  teacher  is  as  important 
as  the  method  of  instruction.  In  a  very  interesting  study 
which  polls  university  students  about  language  teaching, 
Walker  (1973)  summarizes  positive  teacher  characteristics  as 
reported  by  the  students  in  the  following  manner.  The 
best-liked  teachers  were  "inspiring,"  "enthusiastic";  the 
least  liked  were  "arrogant",  "demanding",  "poorly  prepared", 
and  "boring."  Jakobovits  (1970)  claims  that  the  classroom 
factor  is  one  of  the  main  elements  involved  in  influencing 
continuation  in  second  language  study,  particularly  in  an 
environment  where  instruction  is  likely  to  be  the  major  or 
even  the  only  source  of  second  language  input.  Papalia 
(1970)  found  that  second-language  students  dropped  their 
study  because: 

1.  The  second  and  third  levels  of  language  were  hard. 

2.  The  student  preferred  another  subject. 

3.  The  student  was  not  interested  anymore. 

4.  He  was  advised  by  his  counsellor  not  to  continue. 

5.  He  did  not  like  the  teacher. 


Three  of  these  reasons  can  be  attributed  to  classroom  fac¬ 
tors.  For  Stern  (1981)  the  educational  treatment  (objec¬ 
tives,  content,  strategies,  curricula,  and  evaluation 
procedures)  is  of  special  importance  and  makes  research  on 
it  all  the  more  imperative.  This  importance  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  can  most  readily  be  modified  and  adjusted  to 
different  social  and  language  environments  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual  learner  factors.  A  study  by  Myers  (1979)  found  that 
for  American  students  learning  a  second  language,  components 
of  motivation  can  be  grouped  into  two  factors:  classroom 
and  environmental.  Classroom  factors  are  defined  as  all 
aspects  of  student  participation  and  experiences  within  the 
class  (e.g.  activities,  reading,  speaking,  etc.).  Environ¬ 
mental  factors  are  the  ones  which  are  outside  the  student's 
personal  language  learning  experiences  (e.g.,  influences  of 
teachers,  parents,  peers,  etc.).  This  study  of  400  second¬ 
ary  school  students  enrolled  in  a  second  language  class 
found  that  the  classroom  factor  clearly  outweighs  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  factor  in  influencing  continuation  in  the  study  of 
the  second  language.  This  would  mean  that  initial  moti¬ 
vation  prior  to  language  study  is  important.  However,  once 
students  have  begun  their  language  courses,  motivation  might 
decline  and  disappear  all  together.  Valette  (1980)  wonders 
if  the  student's  degree  of  motivation  might  not  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  his/her  success  in  the  course.  Stevick  (1980)  con¬ 
curs  with  Valette  and  suggests  that  what  goes  on  "inside  and 


between  people  in  the  classroom"  is  more  important  to  suc¬ 
cess  than  materials,  techniques  and  linguistic  analysis. 

From  this  brief  overview  of  the  literature  it  seems  that 
interaction  in  the  classroom  is  of  prime  importance  because 
"there  are  many  students  today  desirous  of  exploring  another 
language  and  culture  who  are  not  finding  in  the  classroom 
the  opportunity  and  encouragement  they  need  to  pursue  their 
exploration."  (Savignon,  1976:296) 

The  Curriculum 


Curriculum  planning  for  second  languages  seems  to  have 
evolved  in  stages  according  to  falling  or  rising  enroll¬ 
ments.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Modern  Language  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  (MLA)  in  1883  to  the  present  day,  second 
language  teaching  is  a  story  of  struggle  and  a  slow  process 
of  change  to  convince  the  public  and  educators  at  large  that 
modern  languages  belong  in  the  classroom.  Herron  (1980) 
sees  three  cases  or  rationales  which  have  been  offered  his¬ 
torically  for  second  language  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
These  rationales  have  been  offered  as  legitimate  reasons  for 
studying  a  second  language:  the  cognitive  case,  the  utilita¬ 
rian  case,  and  the  cultural  case.  Although  she  finds  it 
difficult  to  build  a  case  for  language  study  solely  on 
grounds  of  cognitive  development  or  on  utilitarian  reasons. 
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she  thinks  that  a  case  can  be  put  forth  in  favor  of  second 
language  study  for  all  students  if  it  is  based  on  a  cultural 
framework.  Curriculum  makers  must  also  address  themselve-e 
to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  traditional  arguments  for 
studying  a  second  language.  Reinert  (1972)  thinks  that  it 
is  dishonest  to  justify  the  place  of  second  language  in  the 
curriculum  in  terms  of  "potential  fringe  benefits  for  a 
select  few"  (Reinert,  1972:  205-209)  or  in  some  way  that  can 
be  interpreted  solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Our 
failure  to  give  real  reasons  has  led  students  to  become 
disenchanted.  Freeman  (1971)  states  that  "it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  merely  of  vocational  usefulness"  when  pro¬ 
moting  second  language  learning  (Freeman,  1971:141-148). 
Rivers  claims  that  foreign  language  study  can  contribute  to 
a  student's  "quality  of  life,  to  his  development  of  critical 
and  moral  judgement,  to  his  ability  to  adapt  and  readapt  to 
changing  attidudes  and  circumstances"  (Rivers, 
1972:113-114) . 

In  the  same  vein  as  Herron,  Valdman  (1978)  sees  the  history 
of  second  language  study  marked  by  cyclical  alternations 
between  stress  on  communicative  skills  and  emphasis  on  writ¬ 
ten  and  analytical  skills,  in  a  word,  stress  on  the  use  of 
language  as  opposed  to  the  study  of  its  structure.  As  an 
example,  from  grammar,  translation  and  reading  (G.T.R. )  we 
went  to  the  audiolingual  approach,  then  to  the  cognitive 
code  approach,  and  finally  to  an  emphasis  on  communicative 


competence  (language-in-context).  Inspection  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journals  nowadays  reveals  a  high  proportion  of  arti¬ 
cles  advocating  the  imparting  of  genuine  communicative 
skills  and  proposing  techniques  to  reach  this  goal  even  in 
the  beginning  levels  of  instruction. 

Whether  the  stress  is  on  communicative  competence  or  gram¬ 
mar,  much  second  language  educational  practice  has  been 
closely  tied  to  the  behavior ist/technolog ical  tradition. 
Lapan  (1980)  attempts  to  move  away  from  this  fairly  common 
approach  to  instruction  by  proposing  an  alternative:  "the 
dialectical  paradigm"  or  "critical  theory."  This  paradigm, 
first  suggested  by  Macdonald,  has  for  its  goal  praxis 
action  with  critical  thought,  and  its  main  concept  is 
dialogue.  According  to  this,  the  teacher  must  participate 
with  students  as  the  "first  learner"  and  must  be  included  as 
a  major  question  in  the  study  of  the  curriculum.  For  Lapan, 
the  main  advantage  of  the  dialogic  model  is  that  its  focus 
is  "mutual  productivity  rather  than  an  attempt  to  shape 
another"  (Lapan,  1980:143-144).  Furthermore,  she  suggests 
that  teachers  must  resolve  the  dilemma  between  language  as  a 
logically  organized  body  of  content,  subject  to  analysis, 
and  language  as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  ideas, 
feelings,  information  and  the  self. 

The  idea  of  an  alternative  paradigm  is  also  addressed  by 
Crawford  Lange  (1982).  She  states  that  at  the  level  of  cur- 
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riculum  design  two  different  designs  offer  distinct  options 
to  the  teaching  of  second  languages:  the  systems  -  behav¬ 
ioral  and  the  problem-posing  designs.  The  first  one  stress¬ 
es  "incremental  learning  and  mastery  learning"  (Crawford 
Lange,  1982:87)  and  the  second  one  has  "an  instructional  and 
evaluative  methodology  derived  from  existentialist  and  phe¬ 
nomenological  philosophy  ( Ibid. ,p. 88 ) .  The  promise  held  by 
problem-posing  education  -  whose  major  proponent  is  Paulo 
Freire,  is  that  it  puts  culture  "in  the  central  position  and 
understands  language  as  a  communicative  tool  expressive  of 
that  culture."  (Ibid.,  p.88). 

The  professional  literature  cited  in  this  chapter  reveals 
that  second-language  educators  have  become  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  learner;  his  characteristics,  his  needs  and 
his  wants.  Since  the  early  1970’s,  some  researchers  have 
focused  their  attention  on  the  affective  dimension  that  the 
students  bring  to  their  classrooms.  They  have  also  indi¬ 
cated  a  change  in  emphasis  in  curriculum  planning  from  a 
preoccupation  with  the  content,  to  the  view  that  second-lan¬ 
guage  classes  should  be  places  where  teachers  and  students 
dialogue  about.  As  the  second  language  profession  continues 
to  question  its  procedure  and  content,  as  it  determines  more 
accurately  the  influence  of  the  various  factors  that  distin¬ 
guish  successful  from  nonsuccessful  language  learners,  as  it 
continues  to  place  central  importance  on  the  learner,  the 
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goal  of  second-language  programs  for  all  students  will 
become  more  and  more  a  reality. 


Chapter  III 


THE  SAMPLE,  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  THE  PROCEDURE 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

Two  hundred  and  four  students  enrolled  in  grade  9  classes 
in  five  Junior  High  Schools  participated  in  the  study. 
These  Junior  High  Schools,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board  (Alberta),  were  selected  for 
participation  according  to  the  following  criteria:  they  do 
not  have  a  ''special"  second-language  program  (bilingual  or 
immersion)  and  the  combined  student  population  of  the  five 
schools  gives  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  general  stu¬ 
dent  population  in  Edmonton  schools. 

The  students  participating  in  the  study  are  all  grade  nine 
students  following  the  same  core  program  but  enrolled  in 
three  different  option  programs.  The  students  are  divided 
into  nine  classes.  Approximately  one-third  (30%)  of  the 
total  group  of  students  is  in  an  Extended-French  program 
(X-French),  one-third  (33%)  is  in  a  French-as-a-Second  Lan¬ 
guage  (F.S.L.)  program  and  the  last  third  (37%)  is  not  in 
any  type  of  second-language  program.  These  students  are 
instead  registered  in  another  option  (Drama,  Art,  etc.). 
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The  Questionnaires 


Two  different  questionnaires  which  are  found  in  the  appendi¬ 
ces  were  given  to  the  students  according  to  their  programs. 
Extended-French  and  F.S.L.  students  received  the  same  ques¬ 
tionnaire  (questionnaire  A).  Non-French  students  received  a 
shorter  version  (questionnaire  B)  . 

The  Objectives  of  the  Questionnaires 

The  main  concern  in  designing  the  two  questionnaires  was  to 
develop  items  which  would  answer  the  questions  set  out  in 
the  purpose  of  the  study.  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
both  questionnaires,  informal  discussions  on  students'  per¬ 
spectives  were  held  with  other  teachers  (teaching  a  second- 
language  and  not  teaching  a  second-language)  as  well  as  with 
various  groups  of  students,  prior  to  the  designing.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  to  guide  reflection,  Leon  A.  Jakobovits'  question¬ 
naires  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  Committee  I  of  the 
1970  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan- 

quaqesrA  Relevant  Curriculum,  An  Instrument  for  Polling  Stu¬ 
dent  Opinion,  were  consulted.  Then  a  31  item  (Questionnaire 
A)  was  developed  as  well  as  a  14  item  (Questionnaire  B). 
The  items  were  derived  from  5  areas  of  concern: 

1.  Who  are  the  second-language  learners? 

2.  What  are  the  students'  general  attitudes  toward  second- 
language  learning? 


3.  What  language  skills  are  they  most  interested  in  having? 

4.  What  are. their  feelings  about  different  aspects  of  the 
instructional  process? 

5.  Why  do  they  want  to  study  a  second-language? 

It  was  felt  that  questionnaire  A  directed  towards  students 
actively  involved  with  the  study  of  a  second-language  would 
provide  most  of  the  answers  to  the  above  questions.  However 
it  was  decided  to  include  the  grade  9s  not  following  a  sec¬ 
ond-language  program  because  they  could  provide  some  valu¬ 
able  insights  into  second-language  learning  as  well  as  point 
out  the  problem  areas.  Therefore  a  questionnaire  B  was 
drawn  to  poll  these  students  who  had  dropped  out  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-language  class  or  had  never  been  in  one.  From  the 
answers  to  the  two  questionnaires  it  was  felt  that  a  clearer 
picture  of  second  language  learners'  needs  and  wants  would 
emerge,  as  well  as  a  better  possibility  to  identify  these 
elements  which  influence  students  to  want  to  study  a  sec¬ 
ond-language  . 

Description  of  the  Different  Items 


Questionnaire  A,  items  1,2,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,  and  questionnaire 
B,  items  1,2, 4, 5  and  6,  allow  a  focus  on  the  learner  himself 
and  his  family  background.  Students  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  language  (s)  other  than  English  spoken  by  themselves  or 
various  members  of  their  family.  It  was  felt  that  in  a  mul- 


ti-cultural  society  like  the  one  existing  in  Edmonton  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  exposed  to  a  certain  number  of  languages,  if 
they  didn't  alaeady  speak  one.  This  could  modify  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  their  general  attitudes  towards  second-language 
study  by  bringing  in  an  element  of  relevance. 

The  second  question  to  be  answered  deals  with  the  area  of 
attitudes  (positive  or  negative)  that  the  students  have 
towards  second-language  learning.  Questionnaire  A  items 
11,13,14,17,18,20,21,22  attempt  to  assess  students'  liking 
for  the  second-language  (item  11),  their  commitment  to  its 
study  (items  13,17,18,20)  and  their  commitment  to  learning 
more  about  its  culture  (item  14).  This  last  item  was  judged 
to  be  an  indication  of  students'  sensitivity  towards  other 
people's  culture. 

Questionnaire  B,  item  12,  assesses  the  degree  to  which  non- 
French  students  could  be  committed  to  learn  a  second-lan¬ 
guage  under  different  circumstances. 

The  third  area  of  concern,  considered  in  questionnaire  A 
items  12,19,  25,27,  deals  with  the  language  skills  that  stu¬ 
dents  wish  the  most  to  acquire.  This  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  teachers  since  what  happens  in  the  classroom  has 
the  greatest  influence  on  students'  perceptions  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  Within  the  classroom  walls,  teachers  can  build  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  tailored  to  their  clients'  needs  and  wants 
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and  thus  have  an  effect  on  their  attitudes.  Item  12  is 
introduced  to  determine  what  types  of  activities  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  interested  in:  speaking,  listening  to  the  radio, 
watching  T.V.,  reading  or  discovering  the  second-language 
peoples’  way  of  life.  Since  a  certain  number  of  critics  of 
second-  language  programs  tend  to  believe  that  teachers  are 
turning  off  students  by  insisting  on  "perfect"  grammar  or 
pronunciation  and  therefore  requiring  a  great  amount  of 
drills  or  exercises,  (Moskowitz,  1976;  Rivers,  1981;  Robin¬ 
son,  1981;  Knop,  1981)  items  19,25,27  attempt  to  find  out 
the  students'  feelings  towards  oral  communication  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  delivery. 

Questionnaire  B,  items  9,10,13,  give  additional  information 
on  students'  attitudes  towards  the  skills  they  would  be 
interested  in  acquiring,  assuming  that  one  day  they  might 
wish  to  take  a  second-language  course  (item  9).  Item  10  in 
this  questionnaire  is  different  in  that  it  asks  for  stu¬ 
dents'  feelings  about  the  study  of  the  second-language  cul¬ 
ture.  Non-French  students,  it  was  assumed,  might  not  be 
interested  in  speaking,  reading  etc.,  in  German,  Spanish  or 
French.  However,  they  might  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  a  new  culture.  Item  13  is  a  variant  of  item  9 
expressed  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 

The  fourth  area  of  concern,  considered  in  questionnaire  A 
items  23,24,26,28,29,  is  lengthy  and  deals  with  student  sat- 


isfaction  or  absence  of  it  with  different  aspects  of  the 
second  language  class. 
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Item  23  asks  students  to  agree  or  disagree  with  comments 
that  are  frequently  heard  in  their  classroom  regarding  sec¬ 
ond-language  teaching.  Item  24  asks  students  to  indicate 
their  satisfaction  or  non-satisfaction  with  various  aspects 
of  their  course.  Items  26  and  28  assess  the  degree  to  which 
each  student  would  like  to  be  personally  involved  with  the 
content  and  method  of  specific  courses,  one  of  them  being 
the  second-  language.  It  was  felt  that  students  should  have 
a  greater  say  and  take  on  more  responsibilities  for  what 
they  are  learning.  In  turn  this  would  lead  to  more  personal 
satisfaction.  Item  29  tried  to  determine  students'  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  target  culture  and  its  importance  in  their  study 
of  a  second-language.  In  many  classes  in  North  America  if 
not  all  of  them,  culture  teaching  and  language  teaching  have 
been  separated  and  language-as-a-code  has  been  emphasized  at 
the  expense  of  language-in-culture.  Thus  effective  communi¬ 
cation  has  been  reduced  because  "Culture  represents  communi¬ 
cation  and  without  culture  there  can  be  no  communication." 
(Zintz,  1971:7) 

Questionnaire  B  had  no  items  dealing  with  this  area  of  con¬ 
cern  as  students  were  not  presently  enrolled  in  a 


second-language  course. 


Questionnaire  A ,  item  15,  and  questionnaire  B,  items  7  and 
8,  dealt  with  the  last  area  of  concern:  students'  rationale 
for  studying  or  not  studying  a  second-language  in  grade 
nine.  It  is  a  series  of  statements  on  the  reasons  and  pur¬ 
poses  they  might  have  had  to  choose  to  register  or  not  in  a 
second-language  class.  Each  of  the  items  concludes  by  an 
open-ended  question  which  asks  students  to  list  any  other 
reasons  they  might  think  of. 

Questionnaire  A,  items  16,30,31,  do  not  fit  precisely  into 
any  of  the  areas  of  concern.  However  they  have  been 
included  in  the  discussion  of  the  data.  They  yield  some 
interesting  information  as  to  the  "why"  of  some  responses. 
Item  16  is  somewhat  related  to  general  attitudes  toward  sec¬ 
ond-language  learning.  Students'  own  attitudes  and  percep¬ 
tions  have  not  been  created  in  a  vacuum.  Significant  people 
in  their  life  (parents,  neighbours,  teachers,  peers),  all 
are  influencial  in  shaping  their  beliefs.  Items  30  and  31, 
the  last  items  on  the  questionnaire,  are  open-ended  state¬ 
ments  which  allow  the  students  to  reflect  on  their  answers 
and  feelings  towards  second-languages  in  general  as  well  as 
participating  in  such  a  study. 

Questionnaire  B,  items  11  and  14,  attempt  to  yield  the  same 
type  of  information  as  the  above. 
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The  Procedure 


The  questionnaires  were  finalized  after  consultation  with 
university  professors  in  the  field  of  second-language  study 
as  well  as  with  consultants  in  second-languages  for  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  Once  the  questionnaires  were 
established,  permission  was  sought  and  obtained  from  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  to 
conduct  the  study.  The  investigator  met  personally  with  the 
supervisor  of  second-language  programs  who  advised  her  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  five  Junior  High  schools  according  to 
the  two  criteria  decided  upon  previously  (no  special  pro¬ 
grams,  immersion  or  bilingual,  present  in  the  school  and  the 
total  number  of  students  must  be  fairly  representative  of 
the  general  population  of  Edmonton).  The  principals  of  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  involved  with  the  study  were  then 
contacted.  Principals  of  the  schools  were  given  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  teachers  were  not.  All  persons  involved  gave 
permission  for  the  study  to  take  place  in  their  respective 
schools  and  classrooms.  Preliminary  contact  took  place  by 
telephone  with  the  teachers  to  arrange  for  a  time  when  the 
questionnaires  could  be  administered.  Furthermore  teachers 
were  asked  to  explain  to  the  students  the  purpose  of  the 
study  and  give  them  the  possibility  to  refuse  to  participate 
if  they  so  chose  to.  The  teachers  reported  to  the  investi¬ 
gator  that  all  students  were  in  favour  of  being  polled  and 


at  the  appointed  date  and  time,  the  researcher  visited  the 
different  classrooms.  A  total  of  two  hundred  and  four  stu¬ 
dents  took  part,  distributed  over  nine  classes.  The  small¬ 
est  class  had  14  students,  the  largest  33  students.  There 
were  three  Extended-French  classes,  three  F.S.L.  and  three 
non-French  classes. 

The  study  was  administered  over  a  two-week  period  in  May 
1983.  Teachers  were  not  present  in  the  classroom  at  the 
time  of  administration.  All  questionnaires  were  completed 
over  a  40  minute  period.  In  addition  to  the  written  com¬ 
ments  made  on  the  questionnaires  themselves,  informal  com¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  researcher  by  the  students  both 
before  and  after  the  administration  of  the  questionnaire. 


Chapter  IV 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  data  was  tabulated  to  obtain  frequency  counts  and  pro¬ 
portions  for  each  item  of  the  questionnaires.  The  items 
were  then  grouped  according  to  the  five  areas  of  concern 
mentioned  and  described  previously.  The  data  is  thus 
reported  and  discussed  in  terms  of  these  five  categories. 
All  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  questionnaires  were  used  for 
information  as  they  were  fully  completed  by  the  students. 

The  Second-Language  Learners 

Responses  to  questionnaire  A  items  1,2,5,6,7,8,9,10  are 
grouped  under  this  sub-heading.  A  summary  of  the  type  of 
students  enrolled  in  a  second-language  class  is  given  in 
Table  1.  The  reader  must  be  reminded,  at  this  point,  that 
in  the  context  of  this  study,  second-language  class  means 
French  class  (X-French  and/or  F.S.L.).  Females  outnumber 
males,  respectively  64%  and  36%.  Their  age  ranges  from  13 
years  old  to  16  years  old.  Very  few  students  belong  to  the 
two  extremes  (4%).  The  majority  of  them  are  14  years  old 
(69%)  and  there  are  a  number  of  15  year  olds  (27%).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  results  from  questionnaire  B  (non- 
French)  items  1  and  2  yield  slightly  different  data.  Table 
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2  shows  that  the  number  of  males  (51%)  and  females  (49%)  are 
more  or  less  equally  distributed.  Furthermore,  students  in 
this  group  are  slightly  older.  There  are  more  15  and  16 
year  olds,  respectively  33%  and  8%;  there  are  fewer  13  (1%) 
and  14  year  olds  (57%).  These  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
enrolling  in  a  second-language  class  is  indicative  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  doing  better  in  class,  if  we  associate  "young"  with 
"successful"  at  school,  in  general  terms.  Also,  the  number 
of  girls  who  register  in  a  second-language  class  might  seem 
to  suggest  that  girls  prefer  second-languages  to  other 
options  available.  It  might  also  mean  that  Junior  High 
girls  perform,  in  general,  better  than  boys  and  are  more 
interested  in  subjects  that  are  perceived  as  "academic." 

Questionnaire  A,  items  5, 6, 7, 8, 9,  focus  on  the  students’ 
language  background.  In  a  multicultural  setting  like  the 
one  existing  in  Edmonton,  it  was  assumed  that  students  would 
have  very  different  language  and  cultural  ties.  This 
assumption  was  not  proven  wrong  as  Table  3  shows  the  number 
and  variety  of  languages  spoken  at  home,  by  the  students  or 
by  members  of  their  family.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
respondents  mentioned  that  either  one  of  their  parents  or 
both  spoke  a  language  other  than  English,  and  twenty-three 
percent  indicated  that  they  themselves  speak  a  language  oth¬ 
er  than  English  and/or  French.  Furthermore,  thirty  percent 
stated  that  a  language  other  than  English  and/or  French  is 
spoken  at  home,  not  necessarily  by  the  students  but  by  older 
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members  of  the  family,  relatives  and  neighbours.  Of  all  the 
various  languages  mentioned,  German  happens  to  be  the  most 
spoken  by  the  parents  (20%),  followed  surprisingly  enough, 
by  French  (17%)  and  Ukrainian  (9%).  Dutch  is  spoken  by  6% 
of  the  parents,  Spanish  and  Chinese,  each  by  5%.  As  far  as 
the  students  themselves  are  concerned,  only  six  percent  of 
them  speak  German,  one  percent  Ukrainian,  three  percent  Chi¬ 
nese,  three  per  cent  Spanish  and  two  percent  Dutch.  Item  8, 
asked  the  students  to  list  the  language(s)  spoken  in  the 
home,  not  necessarily  by  the  students.  German  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  greatest  number  of  students  indicated  (6%). 
Spanish  is  spoken  by  5%  of  the  families,  Chinese  by  4%, 
Dutch  by  4%  and  Ukrainian  by  3%. 

From  this  information,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  number 
of  students  who  speak  German  and  list  it  as  being  spoken  at 
home,  is  the  same  (6%).  However  for  all  other  languages, 
the  number  of  students  actually  speaking  the  languages  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  students  who  list 
them  as  being  spoken  at  home.  Although  quite  a  few  students 
are  exposed  to  a  language  other  than  English  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  life,  few  actively  participate  in  them.  Second-lan¬ 
guages  surround  them  as  stated  by  86%  of  the  students  who 
indicated  that  they  know  somebody,  other  than  the  language 
teacher,  who  can  speak  a  language  other  than  English  (Table 
4)  . 
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Students'  perceptions  of  their  performance  in  French  are 
summarized  in  Table  5.  In  grade  9,  students  are  well  able 
to  judge  themselves  and  rate  their  performance  at  school. 
Students  enrolled  in  a  second-language  option  are  "good"  to 
"excellent"  students  in  the  second-language.  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  thirty  percent  of  the  students  rated  their 
marks  in  French  as  "excellent",  twenty-nine  percent  at  "very 
good",  and  thirty-four  percent  as  "good".  Only  seven  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  rated  their  performance  in  French  as 
"poor".  This  might  indicate  that  students  who  do  poorly  in 
French  have  already  left  the  program  or  it  might  indicate 
that,  in  general,  non-achievers  stay  away  from  this  option. 
Second-language  classrooms  might  attract  "good"  students  who 
do  well  in  every  academic  aspect  of  school. 

Responses  to  questionnaire  B,  items  4,5  and  6,  suggest  that 
non-French  students  are  students  who  have  never  studied  a 
second-language  in  school  (49%)  or  students  who  have  dropped 
out  of  a  language  class  (47%)  for  whatever  reasons.  Some  of 
them  (29%)  have  been  exposed  to  the  study  of  a  language  oth¬ 
er  than  English  outside  school.  The  languages  most  fre¬ 
quently  cited  are  Ukrainian,  German,  Spanish  and  Chinese. 
Furthermore,  these  students,  like  the  students  enrolled  in  a 
second-language  class,  know  personally  quite  a  few  people 
who  speak  a  second-language  (93%).  These  speakers  of  anoth¬ 
er  language  are  ,for  the  major  part,  relatives  (65%),  neigh¬ 
bors  (10%)  and  friends  (6%).  These  findings,  which  can  be 
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found  in  Table  6,  are  consistent  with  the  previous  ones  and 
point  out  the  varied  language  backgrounds  of  the  students  in 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board  classes,  regardless  of  their 
programs.  Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  language  background 
may  not  play  a  major  role  in  helping  a  student  decide  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  to  register  in  a  second-language  class. 

Students'  General  Attitudes  Toward  Second-Language  Learning 


Table  7  gives  an  indication  of  students'  global  feelings 
towards  the  second-language  studied.  (This  study  deals  only 
with  French  as  it  is  the  second-language  offered  in  almost 
all  Edmonton  Junior  High  Schools  at  the  moment).  Feelings 
seem  to  be  mixed.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  students 
polled  stated  that  they  like  French  very  much,  fifty-one 
percent  said  they  like  it  "a  bit"  and  six  percent  do  not 
like  it  at  all.  Nine  percent  have  no  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  very  surprising.  Some  degree  of  negative 
feelings  was  expected  from  the  students  in  view  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  and  atmosphere  in  which  second-language  learn¬ 
ing  and  particularly  French  learning  is  viewed  in  Alberta. 
However  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  extremely  negative  com¬ 
ments  did  not  appear.  The  relatively  high  number  of  "no 
opinion"  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  students  might 
like  one  aspect  of  French,  like  reading  or  the  teacher,  and 
might  not  like  another,  like  grammar  and  writing  for  exam- 
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pie.  Thus,  they  might  have  been  unsure  as  to  how  to 
respond.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  students  might  not 
like  French  but  would  enjoy  a  German  or  a  Spanish  Class. 

Questionnaire  A,  items  13  and  14,  grouped  in  Table  8  assess 
the  degree  of  students'  committment  and  their  willingness  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  study  of  a  second-language  or  anoth¬ 
er  culture.  Students  did  not  overwhelmingly  think  that 
everybody  should  study  a  second-language.  Forty-three  per¬ 
cent  said  "yes"  and  thiry-six  percent  said  "no".  A  large 
number  of  them  also  were  undecided  (21%).  Furthermore,  30% 
of  the  students  wrote  "by  choice"  beside  their  answers.  One 
can  suggest  several  explanations  for  these  findings.  One  of 
them  is  that  a  second-language  is  seen,  by  tradition,  as  an 
option  and  thus  enrollment  in  it  is  a  choice.  Secondly,  the 
study  of  a  second-language  within  the  confines  of  a  class¬ 
room  is  often  seen  by  the  students  as  "useless";  just  anoth¬ 
er  subject  to  be  learned.  In  fact,  few  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  this  second-language  in  real  life. 
Item  14  was  geared  more  particularly  towards  one  aspect  of 
second-language  learning/teaching  which  is  not  taught  exten¬ 
sively  by  classroom  practitioners,  the  study  of  other  coun¬ 
tries'  culture  (Tardif,  1978).  Results  showed  that  61%  of 
the  students  thought  that  everybody  should  study  it,  26% 
said  "no"  and  12%  did  not  know.  A  few  (15%)  wrote  the  words 
"also  by  choice"  beside  their  answers.  These  results  were 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  culture  is  generally  not 


taught  except  for  a  few  topics  like  customs,  traditions, 
eating  habits,  etc...  .  Many  teachers  consider  the  teaching 
of  culture  as  an  aside,  although  part  of  the  program  for 
X-French,  something  to  add,  if  time  permits,  to  the  teaching 
of  the  four  skills.  It  is  never  or  rarely  an  integral  part 
of  the  second-language  class  (Parker,  1975;  Tardif,  1978). 
Students,  thus,  do  not  really  understand  the  meaning  and  the 
extent  of  the  word  "culture",  and  if  they  think  they  do, 
they  are  more  likely  to  associate  it  with  various  customs, 
folkloric  manifestations  and  other  stereotyped  approaches. 
Therefore,  in  light  of  second-language  courses  which  heavily 
favour  the  four  skills  (listening,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing)  this  was,  indeed  a  surprising  result,  surprising, 
but  encouraging.  With  students'  positive  attitudes  towards 
the  study  of  other  cultures,  this  should  encourage  teachers 
to  bring  into  the  classroom,  challenging  cultural  materials 
which  in  turn  would  create  even  more  positive  responses. 

Item  17,  (questionnaire  A)  measures  the  ultimate  degree  of 
commitment  towards  learning  a  second-language;  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  go  to  another  country  or  part  of  the  country  to 
increase  one's  skills  in  the  use  of  this  language.  Going  to 
a  different  country,  leaving  one's  family  and  friends 
behind,  means  a  willingness  to  take  some  risks.  It  also 
indicates  that  acquiring  a  second-language  within  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  its  people  is  seen  by  the  students  as  very  valuable, 
of  utmost  importance  in  one's  thinking.  The  results,  shown 
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in  Table  9,  are  somewhat  surprising.  Sixty-seven  percent  of 
the  students  stated  yes,  14%  said  no  and  19%  were  undecided. 
This  last  percentage  is  Sairly  high  but  understandable  con¬ 
sidering  the  age  of  the  students.  Generally  speaking,  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  enjoy  the  study  of  a  second-language  much  more 
when  it  is  associated  with  travel,  than  simply  studied  with¬ 
in  the  classroom  walls. 

Item  21  approaches  the  problem  in  a  different  manner.  Here 
the  situation  is  reversed.  The  student  is  in  another  coun¬ 
try  and  has  the  choice  of  either  making  an  effort  to  learn 
the  language  spoken  or  continuing  to  speak  English.  Table 
10  indicates  that  students  seem  to  prefer  the  first  solution 
(76%).  In  general,  students  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  easier  to  learn  a  second-language  immersed  in  its  culture 
than  in  a  classroom.  They  want  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity.  Getting  along  might  not  have  been  considered 
enough.  It  is  important  for  teenagers  to  be  "part  of",  to 
belong,  and  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  in  whose 
country  you  live  is  seen  as  a  way  to  be  part  of,  to  belong. 

Table  11  deals  with  the  enjoyment  students  get  out  of  study¬ 
ing  a  second-language.  This  item  is  slightly  different  from 
item  11  in  that  it  tries  to  get  the  students  to  think  about 
a  second-language  in  general  terms  and  not  just  about  the 
second-language  they  are  studying  presently  (French).  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  great  majority  of  these  students  have  not  been 
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involved  with  the  study  of  another  language,  it  is  assumed 
that  unconsciously  they  will  refer  to  French,  and  to  the 
task  of  learning  a  language  in  a  classroom  as  opposed  to  in 
a  true  life  situation.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  students 
found  the  study  of  a  second-language  "very  enjoyable",  47% 
thought  it  was  "slightly  enjoyable".  Seventeen  percent  said 
it  was  "not  enjoyable"  and  7%  were  undecided.  More  reveal¬ 
ing  than  numbers  then,  were  the  comments,  which  could  be 
divided  into  positive  and  negative.  The  negative  comments 
were  more  numerous  (55%)  and  ranged  from  criticisms  of  some 
areas  of  second-language  instruction  ("too  much  grammar", 
"not  enough  speaking",  "too  much  useless  information",  "too 
much  homework",  "too  slow",  "too  easy",  "I  hate  my  teacher" 
and  "too  many  things  to  learn  right  away"),  to  lack  of 
interest  ("it's  boring"  -  this  comment  was  repeated  12 
times)  to  a  feeling  of  difficulty  ("hard  to  learn",  "I  don't 
understand  it",  "too  much  effort  for  too  few  results").  The 
positive  comments  (29%)  used  phrases  and  expressions  as  "in¬ 
teresting"  (repeated  17  times),  "a  challenge",  "good  for  a 
job",  "an  adventure",  "broaden  knowledge",  "good  for  travel¬ 
ling",  "I  like  it  because  I  am  good  at  it",  "French  is  nice 
to  speak  and  listen  to",  and  "it  is  self -rewarding  to  see 
one's  progress". 

Overall,  students  with  negative  comments  expressed  them¬ 
selves  very  forcefully.  The  greater  number  of  negative  com¬ 
ments  were  related  to  some  aspects  of  the  instructional 
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process  which  are  not  understood  and/or  accepted  by  stu¬ 
dents.  This  could  be  altered  and  rendered  more  acceptable 
to  the  students.  Very  few  comments  were  directed  to  hatred 
of  French  as  such  or  the  French  people.  It  must  also  be 
stated  that  there  would  probably  be  complaints  towards  a 
math  class  or  a  science  class.  "Boring"  is  a  frequently 
used  term  in  grade  nine  students'  vocabulary!  The  positive 
comments  were  general  in  terms.  The  students  found  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  a  second- language  interesting  or  challenging,  and  they 
liked  it  for  intrinsic  reasons  regardless  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  process.  It's  also  interesting  to  note  that  only  one 
student  mentioned  the  comment  "good  for  a  job."  These  stu¬ 
dents  were  obviously  more  integrat ively  motivated. 

The  item  measuring  the  students'  attitude  towards  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  second-language  other  than  French  is  dealt  with  in 
Table  12.  Traditionally,  French  has  been  the  second-lan¬ 
guage  taught  in  Edmonton  Junior  High  schools.  It  was 
assumed  that  some  of  the  negative  feelings  associated  with 
second-language  learning  might  stem  from  the  fact  that  stu¬ 
dents  in  Edmonton  would  prefer  to  study  a  second-language 
other  than  French,  possibly  as  a  result  of  their  varied  lin¬ 
guistic  background.  The  results  were  not  surprising  as  73% 
indicated  that  "yes"  they  would  like  to  learn  a  language 
other  than  French.  Among  the  languages  listed,  German  was 
the  favorite  (42%)  followed  by  Spanish  (20%),  Latin  (14%) 
and  Ukrainian  (8%).  The  high  demand  for  Spanish  might  be 


explained  by  the  fact  that  with  the  political  situation  in 
Central  and  South  America,  students  hear  more  about  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  there  are  more  new  immigrants  coming 
from  these  troubled  areas.  As  for  Latin,  it  appears  to  be 
viewed  by  many  students  as  the  essential  part  of  a  "good" 
education . 

Table  13  gives  the  students'  assessment  of  whether  the  time 
they  have  spent  in  studying  a  second-language  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them.  This  was  a  more  general  statement  on  the 
usefulness  of  a  second-language.  It  appears  that  students 
found  it  beneficial  (65%).  However  the  number  of  undecided 
(26%)  indicates  that  students  might  not  be  able  to  assess 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "beneficial"  or  judge  if  it  is 
benef icial . 

Questionnaire  B,  item  12,  which  is  the  only  item  for  the 
non-French  students  in  this  area  of  concern,  addresses  the 
question  of  students'  commitment  towards  the  study  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-language,  specifically  the  willingness  to  go  to  another 
country  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary.  As  a  result,  a 
somewhat  different  set  of  perceptions  emerges  in  Table  14. 
The  number  of  the  undecided  has  doubled  (36%).  The  number 
of  students  who  would  be  in  favor  of  going  has  decreased  to 
47%  and  the  number  of  students  who  would  not  like  to  go  has 
increased  to  17%.  These  differences,  between  the  non-French 
group  and  the  students  enrolled  in  a  French  course  are  not 


surprising.  Non-French  students  are  either  students  who  at 
one  time  have  dropped  out  of  a  language  class  or  who  have 
never  been  registered  in  one.  One  might  assume  that  their 
experiences  of  a  second-language  may  not  have  been  very  pos¬ 
itive,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  results.  However,  the 
number  of  "no's"  is  not  much  higher  than  in  the  other  group 
and  the  number  of  undecided  point  to  the  possibility  of 
changing  these  negative  experiences  and  perceptions. 

To  summarize  the  responses  given  to  the  questionnaire  items 
dealing  with  the  students'  general  attitudes  toward  second- 
language  learning,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  them 
enters  the  classroom  with  a  fairly  good  attitude.  Studying 
a  second-language  might  not  be  one  of  their  priorities,  but 
they  are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  it,  especially  if 
they  feel  it  is  relevant  to  their  life  and  they  have  been 
willingly  involved  in  the  choice. 

The  Language  Skills  They  Are  Most  Interested  In  Having 


The  skills  that  students  enrolled  in  a  second-language  class 
would  like  to  acquire  the  most  are  summarized  in  Tables  15, 
16,  17  and  18.  Language  study  within  the  classroom  involves 
the  acquisition  of  the  four  linguistic  objectives  (listen¬ 
ing,  speaking,  reading  and  writing)  with  the  inclusion  of  a 
cultural  component  for  part  of  the  teaching  time.  Table  15 
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indicates  that  speaking  is  the  skill  that  arouses  the  great¬ 
est  interest  (51%).  The  imparting  of  genuine  communicative 
skills  is  advocated  nowadays  in  many  professional  journals, 
as  well  as  the  proposing  of  techniques  to  reach  this  goal. 
Thus,  this  skill  has  been  emphasized  by  classroom  teachers 
to  a  certain  extent  and  speaking  in  the  target  language  has 
been  encouraged.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  rating  ’’very 
little  interest"  in  the  speaking  skill  attracted  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  responses  (7%).  Regarding  the  high  number  of 
responses  "some  interest"  (42%)  it  can  be  added  that  stu¬ 
dents  might  have  hesitated  checking  this  activity  as  "great 
interest"  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Alberta  the  opportunity 
to  speak  French  is  limited.  Students  are  realistic;  they 
know  that  opportunities  to  speak  French  with  native  speakers 
in  Alberta  is  restricted. 

Reading  rated  as  the  second  most  "popular"  skill  ("great 
interest"  47%,  "some  interest"  42%).  Students  in  a  French 
class  are  exposed  to  and  have  the  opportunity  to  read  a  lot. 
Textbooks,  readers,  grammar  and  exercise  booklets  are  all 
around  them.  The  written  word  is  the  basis  for  second-lan¬ 
guage  acquisition  in  a  large  number  of  classes.  Further¬ 
more,  informal  reading  in  the  second-language  has  been 
encouraged  through  the  use  of  comic  books,  magazines,  short 
stories.  Reading  also  has  the  second  lowest  responses  for 
the  rating  "very  little  interest "( 11% ) . 
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Students  might  have  wanted  to  see  films  in  French  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  enjoyed  the  experience.  However,  too 
often  films  in  the  classroom  have  been  used  as  tools  for 
learning  and  have  come  with  a  variety  of  activities  attached 
to  them  (questions,  tests,  etc...).  Therefore,  the  students 
associate  this  activity  with  work,  and  thus  their  enjoyment 
of  it  has  been  lost.  They  might  also  not  feel  knowledgeable 
enough  in  the  language  to  view  a  film  without  frustration. 
It  is,  thus,  not  surprising  that  the  category  "some  inter¬ 
est"  had  the  most  respondents  (47%)  and  that  the  proportion 
of  "great  interest"  and  "very  little  interest"  respectively 
decreased  and  increased  in  comparison  with  the  other  two 
skills.  One  possible  solution  to  remedy  the  problem  of  lan¬ 
guage  difficulty  in  films  might  be  to  "create"  films  with 
sound  tracks  of  different  levels  of  language  difficulty. 

The  area  of  customs  and  way  of  life  of  the  French  people 
showed  an  equal  distribution  between  "great  interest"  (26%) 
and  "very  little  interest"  (26%).  Students'  awareness  of 
French  culture  is  generally  very  poor.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  teaching  of  culture  is  not  considered  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  second-language  program.  Overall,  little 
classroom  time  is  geared  towards  familiarizing  students  with 
the  activities,  accomplishments  and  customs  of  a  Quebecois 
or  a  Frenchman.  However,  48%  of  the  students  chose  the  rat¬ 
ing  "some  interest"  despite  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of 


culture  remains  of  peripheral  importance  in  relation  to  the 
teaching  of  language.  This  is  encouraging. 

Listening  to  news  broadcasts  in  French  registered  the  lowest 
score  in  the  rating  "great  interest"  (19%)  and  the  highest 
in  the  rating  "very  little  interest "( 47% ) .  Grade  9  students 
do  not  often  listen  to  the  news  in  English,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  listening  to  it  in  a  second-language  seem 
even  less  appealing.  This  skill  might  have  yielded  better 
results  if  the  phrasing  of  the  sentence  had  read:  "being 
able  to  listen  to  the  French  radio". 

Table  16  deals  with  the  area  of  speaking  skills  and  communi¬ 
cative  activities.  Native-like  fluency  is  seen  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  necessary.  Ninety-one  percent  of  them  wished  they 
could  speak  a  second-language  like  a  native  speaker.  This 
statement  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  results  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  (27)  as  shown  in  Table  17.  Sixty— five  percent 
of  the  students  approved  of  the  necessity  for  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  grammar  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate  in 
that  language.  The  emphasis  on  correctness  of  pronunciation 
and  grammar  is  an  important  facet  of  the  second-language 
class  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  students'  answers.  A  large 
amount  of  class  time  is  devoted  to  the  correction  of  "wrong" 
utterances.  Rules  and  the  "proper"  way  are  emphasized. 
Students  in  grade  nine  are  very  conscious  of  the  language 
as-a-code  that  one  must  crack.  They  are  often  led  to 


believe  that  mastery  in  the  code  only,  leads  to  communi¬ 
cation.  They  view  language  as  a  subject  to  be  mastered  like 
any  other  school  subjects.  However  there  is  one  aspect  of 
language  which  is  not  stressed  enough  in  the  classroom.  It 
is  the  how  to  say  what,  when,  and  to  whom.  This  dilemma  of 
many  second-language  teachers,  following  the  textbook  and 
the  program  with  its  emphasis  on  grammar  or  promoting  commu¬ 
nication,  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  students  who  didn't 
know  (44%)  how  to  answer  the  question  "would  you  like  to  be 
able  to  use  the  French  language  more  to  express  your 
thoughts  even  if  it  meant  speaking  incorrectly?"  Thirty-two 
percent  said  "yes”,  twenty-four  percent  said  "no”.  (Table 
18) 

Table  19  summarizes  the  findings  of  questionnaire  B,  item  9, 
regarding  the  skills  that  students  not  presently  enrolled  in 
a  second- language  class  might  be  interested  in  acquiring  if 
they  decided  to  register  in  a  language  class.  The  format  of 
the  question  was  slightly  different  from  the  format  given  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  French  programs  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  rating  "no  interest"  as  well  as  a  new  skill  "writ¬ 
ing". 

For  the  non-French  students,  speaking  was  the  area  that  they 
chose  as  the  most  interesting  for  them.  "Great  interest" 
rated  40%,  "some  interest",  35%.  It  had  the  lowest  score 
for  the  combined  ratings  of  "very  little  interest"  and  "no 
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interest"  (25%).  Again,  the  obvious  objective  of  language 
learning,  which  is  communication,  has  been  preferred  by  stu¬ 
dents 

Surprising,  though,  was  the  fact  that  writing  came  second  in 
popularity.  Although,  much  less  popular  than  speaking,  the 
combined  rating  of  "Great  interest"  and  "Some  interest"  was 
56%.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  combined 
rating  (44%)  of  "very  little  interest"  and  "no  interest"  was 
double  that  for  speaking. 

The  proportions  continued  to  decline  with  the  third  objec¬ 
tive  or  skill  chosen  by  the  students.  For  "listening  to  the 
radio"  and  "watching  T.V.",  it  was  53%  of  the  students  show¬ 
ing  "some  interest"  or  "great  interest"  versus  46%  indicat¬ 
ing  "very  little  interest"  or  "no  interest". 

For  reading,  it  was  51%  vs  49%.  The  only  skill  which  scored 
more  in  the  combined  ratings  of  "very  little  interest"  and 
"no  interest"  was  "understanding  the  way  of  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  speaking  that  language"  (57%).  Forty-three  percent  of 
the  students  indicated  "great  interest"  or  "some  interest". 
Like  the  grade  nine  students  registered  in  second-language 
courses,  non-French  students  are  "unidiment ional"  in  their 
viewing  of  other  people's  cultures  and  beliefs.  Further¬ 
more,  they  have  not  made  the  connection  between  language  and 
culture.  They  do  not  understand  that  true  communication 


will  be  restricted  if  only  the  linguistic  aspects  of  the 
language  are  attended  to.  Although  the  cultural  content  in 
second-language  teaching  has  been  increased  lately  in  many 
official  programs,  it  still  has  not  been  taught  in  an 
explicit  way.  The  problem  may  be  that  many  teachers  feel 
inadequate  in  their  knowledge  of  the  second  language  cul¬ 
ture.  They  may  also  not  have  been  adequately  trained  in  the 
teaching  of  culture. 

The  results  of  item  10  (Table  20)  emphasize  this  tendency  to 
divorce  the  linguistic  objectives  from  the  cultural  compo¬ 
nent.  Very  few  students  (12%)  would  take  a  course  in  which 
almost  all  of  the  time  would  be  spent  on  the  study  of  the 
second-language  culture,  even  in  English.  On  the  contrary, 
thirty-six  percent  of  the  students  would  not  take  it.  The 
amount  of  undecided  soared  to  fifty-two  percent,  perhaps  an 
indication  of  the  difficulty  for  students  in  assessing  the 
term  "culture". 

Table  21  summarizes  the  findings  on  how  students  not 
enrolled  in  a  second-language  class  define  "knowing  a  lan¬ 
guage".  Again  the  aural-oral  aspect  of  the  language  scored 
the  highest.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  students  marked  "un¬ 
derstanding  what  people  tell  you  in  that  language". 

Sixty-three  percent  indicated  speaking  it  "perfectly  well" 
as  the  best  meaning  of  "knowing  a  second-language".  It  is 
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very  surprising  to  note  that  only  28%  of  the  students  chose 
the  item  "to  be  able  to  speak  it  even  if  you  make  mistakes". 
The  tendency  of  the  students  to  rate  mastery  and  native-like 
fluency  (good  pronunciation  and  grammar)  is  consistent  with 
the  ratings  given  to  this  item  by  the  French  group.  Per¬ 
fection  or  at  least  good  delivery  is  emphasized  in  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  English  language  as  well  as  in  a 
second- language . 

Reading  and  writing  reasonably  well  rated  exceptionally  high 
with  the  students,  being  marked  by  79%  of  them.  Again,  lit¬ 
eracy  is  emphasized  at  school  both  in  the  first  and  second- 
language.  This  is  also  drilled  into  the  students  by  the 
media  and  the  public  at  large  who  periodically  bemoan  the 
fact  that  students  cannot  read  and  write  properly  nowadays. 
In  view  of  the  outcry  towards  "back  to  basics"  (reading  and 
writing)  the  score  of  the  grammar  item  had  to  be  high.  Six¬ 
ty-one  percent  of  the  students  agreed  with  this  emphasis  on 
good  delivery.  As  far  as  the  accent  was  concerned,  a  "per¬ 
fect"  accent  was  not  judged  to  be  as  important.  Only  twen¬ 
ty-nine  percent  of  them  defined  "knowing  a  second-language" 
as  having  a  perfect  pronunciation.  It  is  assumed  that 
accents,  although  very  noticeable,  do  not  harm  communication 
as  much  as  faulty  grammar,  in  the  students'  perceptions. 

When  asked  to  mark  the  three  items  of  "knowing  a  language" 
related  to  culture,  students  ranked  it  in  the  anthropologi- 


cal  sense,  ie.,  as  a  study  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  people, 
first  (35%).  Ranked  second  was  "to  have  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  people  speak  that  language  for  a  period  of 
time  (32%).  Then,  came  the  definition  of  culture  in  the 
c i v i 1 isat ional  sense  ie.,  as  a  study  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  people  in  the  field  of  literature, 
architecture,  ideas,  art  and  music  (15%). 

Overall,  students  associated  the  knowing  of  a  language  with 
the  know-how  (speaking,  listening,  writing  and  reading). 
The  whole  area  of  culture  is  not  well-known  and  thus 
ignored.  This  tendency  is  consistent  with  both  groups. 

Students'  Feelings  About  Different  Aspects  Of  the  Instruc¬ 
tional  Process 


A  summary  of  the  students'  responses  to  items  23,24,26,28 
and  29  are  given  in  Tables  22,23,24,25  and  26.  These  items 
deal  with  the  fourth  area  of  concern:  the  instructional 
process  and  the  students'  feelings  about  it.  The  picture 
which  emerges  regarding  what  is  happening  in  a  second-lan¬ 
guage  class  is  presented  in  Table  22.  First  of  all,  the 
pacing  of  the  instruction  seems  to  be  tailored  to  the  stu¬ 
dents'  needs.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  students  didn't 
think  that  the  teacher  went  too  fast.  Seventy-two  percent 
did  not  think  they  learn  too  much  material  everyday.  On  the 


topic  of  oral  communicat ion ,  students  felt  that  learning  how 
to  pronounce  words  correctly  is  very  important  (88%).  They 
also  thought  that  the  types  of  sentences  they  are  learning 
are  useful  for  a  conversation  with  a  native  person  of  the 
second-language  (57%).  However,  in  this  area,  the  number  of 
students  who  did  not  know  (17%)  is  not  far  away  from  the 
number  of  students  who  did  not  agree  (26%).  There  was 
strong  agreement  in  the  area  of  development  of  writing 
skills.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  the 
second-  language  course  is  very  good  for  helping  them  learn 
how  to  write  it.  The  high  score  in  this  classroom  activity 
indicates  that  one  of  the  main  activities  in  the  language 
classroom  is  still  directed  towards  written  work.  Activ¬ 
ities  leading  to  communicative  competence,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  main  goals  in  second-language  teaching,  are  not 
daily  occurrences.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students 
thought  that  the  materials  used  in  the  classroom  are  very 
good.  Again  the  number  of  students  who  disagree  and  the 
undecided  are  closely  related,  24%  and  19%  respectively. 
Some  students  made  the  comment:  "What  materials?  We  don't 
have  any."  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  students  indicated 
that  a  lot  of  different  activities  take  place  in  the  class¬ 
room,  thirty-six  percent  disagreed.  At  this  point,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  find  out  which  activities  took 
place.  However,  it  might  be  said  that  the  quality  of  these 
activities  were  not  that  challenging,  because  more  than  2/3 
of  the  students  (75%)  did  not  think  that  the  time  passed 
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quickly.  Six  percent  made  the  comment  that  sometimes  it 
did,  sometimes  it  did  not  and  14%  thought  it  went  quickly. 
One  reason  for  not  finding  the  time  passing  quickly  in  the 
second-language  class  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  too 
much  time  is  spent  on  textbook  types  of  lesson,  as  many  stu¬ 
dents’  comments  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  indicated. 
In  order  to  cover  the  "curriculum"  and  teach  all  the  lin¬ 
guistic  objectives  prescribed,  many  teachers  tend  to  follow 
the  textbook  too  closely.  Since  students  stated  that  they 
would  like  to  spend  more  time  talking  about  the  things  they 
are  interested  but  which  are  not  in  their  book  (76%),  there 
may  be  little  relevancy  for  them  in  what  they  are  taught. 
Motivation,  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  II,  is  an  important  part 
of  second- language  learning.  It  is  within  the  classroom 
walls,  that  attitudes  (positive  or  negative)  are  shaped. 
If,  day  after  day,  the  emphasis  is  on  textbook  work,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  second-language  class  is  found  bor¬ 
ing  by  62%  of  the  students.  Students'  response  to  the 
statement  "we  spent  too  much  time  on  grammar  exercices"  was 
somewhat  surprising.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  students 
agreed  with  this  statement,  forty-three  percent  disagreed 
that  grammar  exercises  are  an  important  feature  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-language  class.  The  importance  of  grammar  study  is 
reflected  in  students'  comments  such  as  the  following:  "I 
must  work  on  my  grammar  more",  "if  I  am  weak  in  French,  it 
is  because  I  have  difficulty  with  the  verbs!"  etc...  .  Stu- 


dents  seem  to  equate  grammar  drills,  and  a  mark  on  them  with 
"learning  a  second-language". 

The  majority  of  the  students  (54%)  would  like  to  spend  more 
time  practicing  the  second-language  with  other  students  in 
the  class.  Furthermore,  they  thought  that  teachers  do  more 
talking  in  the  second-language  than  they  do  (87%).  These 
results  give  credence  to  the  belief  that  many  second-lan¬ 
guage  classes  are  too  teacher  directed  (Knop,  1981).  Many 
students  would  also  like  to  see  more  time  spent  in  practis¬ 
ing  speaking  the  second-language  (54%).  Most  of  the  inter¬ 
action  in  the  classroom  seems  to  be  done  in  a  vertical  way, 
teacher  to  student.  While  this  is  good  for  keeping  control 
of  the  class,  it  does  not  allow  for  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  extensive  practice  in  a  second-language  which  are  parts 
of  communicative  competence.  On  this  topic  of  speaking,  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  forty  percent  of  the  students 
said  that  they  would  not  like  to  see  more  time  spent  on 
practising  the  second-language.  This  might  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  some  teachers  insist  on  having  students  speak¬ 
ing  French  during  the  entire  duration  of  the  class.  Thus, 
they  do  get  lots  of  practice.  Some  other  teachers  do  not 
insist  on  the  speaking  of  the  second-language  as  much,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  F.S.L..  Students,  in  this  case,  would  view  the 
practice  of  speaking  as  a  special  designated  time  during  the 
class  and  might  not  find  it  long  enough.  This  difference  in 
teacher  approach  may  have  resulted  in  confusion  on  the  part 
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of  the  students  as  how  to  respond.  Furthermore,  class  size 
might  have  been  a  factor.  Some  classes  had  15  students, 
other  had  32  students.  One  would  expect  to  find  less  speak¬ 
ing  on  an  individual  basis  in  the  large  classrooms. 

Regarding  second-language  culture,  some  students  state  that 
they  have  been  learning  about  the  daily  lives  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-language  people  (37%).  Some  indicate  (37%)  that  they 
have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  learning  about  the  people  who 
speak  French.  In  both  answers,  57%  and  53%,  respectively 
disagree.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  find  out  what 
constitutes  for  the  students  learning  about  the  "daily 
lives"  of  the  people.  In  the  textbooks  used  for  grade  nine 
students,  very  little  culture  is  presented  explicitly.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  becomes  available  to  the  students  only  if  it  is 
explained  to  the  student  by  the  teacher.  In  grade  9, 
X-French,  the  cultural  component  is  added;  it  is  the  study 
of  Francophones  outside  Quebec  and  France.  However,  for  the 
F.S.L.  program  while  the  cultural  component  is  included  in 
the  program  goals,  teachers  wishing  to  approach  the  study  of 
culture  are  left  on  their  own  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
far  as  content  and  material  are  concerned.  In  any  case, 
students  have  not  been  learning  much  about  the  cultural 
achievements  of  the  French  people  (72%).  Their  feelings 
towards  wanting  to  learn  more  about  the  people  who  use  the 
second-language  are  mixed.  Forty  percent  stated  they  would, 
thirty-two  percent  disagreed  and  twenty-eight  percent  were 
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undecided.  The  lack  of  agreement  points  out  the  difficulty 
in  assessing  the  extent  to  which  teachers  bring  to  life  the 
cultural  dimension  of  the  language  they  are  teaching.  This 
lack  of  awareness  and  interest  in  the  concept  of  culture  on 
the  part  of  the  students  may  reflect  the  extent  of  individ¬ 
ual  teachers’  commitment  to  the  cultural  goal  from  the  early 
phases  of  language  instruction  onward.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  time  has  been  spent  on  the  cultural  component,  aware¬ 
ness  of  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  communicated  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  students.  Only  twenty-three  percent  of  them 
mentioned  that  learning  about  the  people  who  speak  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  one  of  the  important  goals  of  second-language 
learning.  In  contrast,  95%  were  sure  that  learning  how  to 
speak  is  one  of  the  important  goals  of  second-language 
learning . 

Table  23  gives  a  summary  of  students'  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  different  aspects  of  the  language  course.  In  gen¬ 
eral  students  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  language 
class.  Eleven  percent  were  "very  satisfied",  fifty-nine 
percent,  "satisfied".  This  degree  of  satisfaction  decreased 
strongly,  however,  for  the  item  regarding  the  amount  of 
variety.  Fifty-two  percent  expressed  dissatisfaction.  This 
tendency  has  been  noted  previously.  Variety  is  an  important 
part  of  motivation,  and  as  such  it  should  be  maintained  to 
encourage  a  stronger  desire  to  learn  a  second-language. 
This  desire  for  variety  could  be  met  by  bringing  the  outside 
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world  into  the  classroom.  Seventy  percent  of  the  students 
showed  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  opportunities  to  practice  the  language  in  the  class 
as  well  as  outside.  Half  of  the  group  stated  that  they  were 
not  happy  with  the  French  activities  provided  by  the  teacher 
outside  classroom  time.  Three  percent  added  "What  activ¬ 
ities,  we  don't  have  any!"  Although  the  Alberta  French  com¬ 
munity  is  very  small  (3%  native  French  speakers)  it  can 
provide  opportunities  for  the  students  to  participate  in 
various  activities  and  cultural  manifestations  in  which  the 
community  is  involved.  Thus,  the  teacher's  role  might  be 
that  of  a  facilitator  in  helping  to  bring  this  community 
closer  to  the  students. 

Language  teachers  seem  to  communicate  fairly  well  with  their 
students  on  the  level  of  classroom  management.  The  feedback 
they  receive  from  their  teacher  regarding  their  progress  in 
the  course  is  satisfactory  for  65%  of  the  students  who  indi¬ 
cated  they  were  "very  satisfied"  (8%)  or  satisfied  (57%). 
They  also  seem  to  appreciate  the  way  in  which  their  progress 
and  achievement  are  evaluated  by  the  teachers  (66%).  Infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  the  amount  of  French  spoken  in  class  was 
somewhat  surprising.  Fifty-one  percent  expressed  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  satisfaction  vs  45%  who  expressed  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  For  a  student  who  does  not  like  to  speak  French,  any 
amount  will  be  too  much,  and  for  the  student  who  likes  it, 
any  amount  will  not  be  enough.  Again  class  size  might  have 
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been  a  factor:  small  classes  are  more  conducive  to  the 
practice  of  oral  skills. 

Table  24  measures  the  degree  of  involvement  and  partic¬ 
ipation  that  the  students  would  like  to  achieve  in  their 
different  courses.  Would  they  like  to  become  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  they  are  learning  or  do  they  think  that  it  is 
the  teacher's  duty  to  provide  content,  method,  goals  and 
objectives?  Do  they  want  a  teacher-oriented  instructional 
process  or  would  they  prefer  a  more  student-orientated 
approach?  This  question  was  asked  for  math  or  sciences 
classes  and  for  second-language  courses.  Thirty-eight  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  answered  "yes",  they  would  like  to  see 
themselves  more  involved  in  math  or  science.  Fifty-four 
percent  indicated  the  same  for  a  second-language.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  undecided  was  very  high  for  both  questions,  36%  and 
23%  respectively.  The  proportion  of  no's  were  almost  the 
same  for  both  questions;  25%  for  math/science,  and  22%  for 
the  second-language.  These  results  can  be  explained  in 
three  ways.  Firstly,  students  are  not  aware  that  they  can 
have  a  say  in  the  instructional  process  as  witnessed  by  the 
number  of  "no  opinions".  While  taking  responsibility  for 
one's  learning  is  emphasized  in  most  classrooms,  what  this 
means  may  have  been  interpreted  in  different  ways  by  the 
students.  Secondly,  second-language  is  an  option,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  perceived  as  less  important  and  an  area  in 
which  students  can  have  a  greater  say.  Language  courses 
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compete  with  other  options  for  students'  enrollment.  Third¬ 
ly,  students  accept  very  readily  the  fact  that  core  subjects 
like  math  and  science  are  not  supposed  to  be  fun.  They 
might  be  boring  but  they  are  necessary. 

Finally,  for  this  area  of  concern,  Table  25  indicates  stu¬ 
dents'  interest  in  spending  more  time  discussing  French  cul¬ 
ture.  A  ratio  of  two  to  one  answered  "no";  they  were  not 
interested.  From  previous  results  on  the  topic  of  culture, 
the  results  were  not  surprising.  Still,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  find  out  what  concept  of  culture  the  students 
were  refusing.  Were  they  rejecting  a  separate  entity  deal¬ 
ing  with  customs  and  folkore  on  a  once-or-twice  a  week  basis 
or  were  they  rejecting  a  more  fundamental  view  of  culture, 
ie.  the  means  by  which  every  other  component  is  expressed? 
The  same  question  was  also  asked  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  "in  English."  The  results  were  different.  Fifty-two 
percent  indicated  "yes"  which  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not 
culture  per  se,  that  students  are  opposed  to,  but  more  the 
way  it  is  taught  or  the  difficulty  inherent  in  discussing  it 
in  a  second-language. 

Questionaire  B  does  not  have  any  item  for  this  area  of  con¬ 
cern  as  the  students  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  not 
enrolled  in  a  second-language  course  presently. 
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Students'  Rationale  for  studying  a  second-language 


The  rationale  given  by  the  students  for  their  enrollment  in 
a  second-language  class  is  given  in  Table  26.  The  item  "for 
a  future  job"  was  marked  by  71%  of  the  students.  This 
result  is  not  surprising  considering  that  in  most  Alberta 
schools  French  is  the  only  choice  of  a  second-language. 
Many  parents  believe  that  French  is  a  must,  if  their  chidren 
are  to  have  a  good  "career"  in  Canada.  Many  "good"  students 
view  the  study  of  French  as  a  given  and  would  not  dream  of 
taking  any  other  option.  In  this  case  it  is  like  a  status 
symbol.  If  the  first  item  was  a  perfect  example  of  instru¬ 
mental  motivation,  the  items  "for  my  enjoyment"  (43%)  and 
"because  I  like  to  learn  languages"  (39%)  are  indicative  of 
a  more  integrative  motivation.  "For  travelling"  was  a  very 
popular  response  and  was  marked  by  59%  of  the  students. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  students  mentioned  that  they  were 
"forced  to"  register  in  a  second-language  class,  presumably 
by  their  parents.  There  is  the  belief  by  the  public  at 
large  that  learning  French  is  the  key  to  a  "successful"  and 
permanent  employment  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  1/3  of  the 
students  have  to  be  introduced  to  a  second-language  in  such 
a  negative  way.  The  only  item  which  could  be  defined  under 
the  heading  "integrative  motivation"  was  "I  want  to  learn 
more  about  the  people."  Twenty  percent  of  the  students 
indicated  that  it  was  their  rationale  for  studying  a  sec- 


ond-language .  Although  it  ranked  last  and  the  number  of 
students  who  chose  it  was  low,  it  is  worth  noticing  that 
there  is  a  group  of  students  who  are  expecting  to  learn 
about  the  people  who  speak  that  language. 

Quest ionaire  B,  items  7  and  8,  deal  with  the  reasons  why 
students,  not  presently  enrolled  in  a  second-language  class, 
have  never  studied  a  second-language  in  school  or  have 
dropped  out  of  their  language  course.  Table  27  gives  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  reasons  why  students  have  never  been  enrolled  in 
a  language  course.  The  reason  which  was  stated  by  most  of 
the  students,  20  out  of  37  or  54%,  was,  "I  thought  it  would 
be  too  difficult  or  not  worth  the  effort."  Students'  per¬ 
ception  of  a  second-language  are  fuelled  by  talking  with 
other  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  others  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  message  they  often  receive  is  that  learning 
French  means  memorizing  verbs  and  doing  quite  a  few  grammar 
exercises.  It  seems  to  involve  a  great  amount  of  work  for 
too  little  in  return.  Furthermore,  in  Alberta  the  support 
of  the  French  community  is  minimal  and  there  are  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  speak  the  language  with  native  speakers  inside 
or  outside  the  classroom.  Therefore  it  becomes  irrelevant 
to  the  students'  life,  just  an  additional  subject  to  carry, 
and  it  takes  a  special  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  want  to  learn  it,  especially  if  students  would 
rather  choose  another  second-language,  one  more  closely 
related  to  their  life. 


Forty-six  percent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  would 
rather  register  in  a  language  class  other  than  the  French 
class.  German  was  mentioned  by  six  students  (16%),  Ukraini¬ 
an  by  four  (11%),  Spanish  by  four  (11%),  Latin  and  Arabic 
each  by  one  (.03%).  The  next  two  items  which  scored  respec¬ 
tively  38%  and  35%  were  "I  didn’t  have  enough  time  for  it  as 
I  was  too  busy  with  other  courses  I  had  to  or  wanted  to 
take"  and  "I  was  never  convinced  of  its  value  although  it 
was  suggested  to  me  that  I  take  it."  Again,  students  who  do 
not  feel  that  the  second-language  is  relevant  to  them  or  at 
least  useful,  will  not  take  it.  Furthermore  some  students 
already  knew  a  language  other  than  English  (14%)  and  felt 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  learn  a  third  one.  Five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  none  of  the  schools  they 
attended  offered  a  second-language  course,  five  percent  men¬ 
tioned  that  some  people  whose  judgement  they  trust  were 
against  it.  Regarding  this  last  result,  five  students  spec¬ 
ified  that  one  of  their  teachers  was  the  person  who  was 
against  it.  Three  students  indicated  that  their  parents 
were  against  it  and  finally  four  students  mentioned  friends 
as  telling  them  not  to  enroll  in  a  second-language  class. 
The  additional  reasons  that  the  students  wrote  were  bas¬ 
ically  the  same  as  above.  However,  one  was  repeated  four 
times  "I  had  some  trouble  with  English."  This  implied  that 
the  students  either  were  discouraged  from  taking  on  the  sec¬ 
ond-language  in  order  to  concentrate  more  fully  on  the  first 


one,  or  that  they  themselves  prefered  to  stay  with  English 
only. 

Table  28  deals  with  the  reasons  for  the  students  dropping 
out  of  their  second-language  class.  "I  thought  the  second- 
language  class  was  boring"  was  checkmarked  by  53%  of  the 
students,  "I  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  second-lan¬ 
guage  was  taught"  by  39%,  and  "I  did  not  like  the  second 
language  teacher(s)"  by  50%.  All  of  these  items  point  to 
certain  types  of  problems  which  can  be  resumed  in  one 
phrase:  difficulty  in  the  classroom.  When  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  classroom  like  conflict  with  the  teacher,  lack  of 
variety,  too  much  emphasis  on  the  written  work,  students' 
commitment  to  the  study  of  a  second-language  falls  and  if 
another  option  appears  to  be  more  interesting,  students  will 
want  to  take  it  (34%).  Students'  good  marks  or  bad  marks 
also  have  an  influence  on  their  enrollment  in  the  language 
course.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  students  mentioned  that 
the  fact  they  had  bad  marks  was  a  reason  for  them  to  drop 
out  of  their  second-language  class.  Then  "too  much  homework 
in  French"  (11%),  "too  much  homework  in  general"  (18%),  and 
"too  many  grammar  exercises"  (13%)  were  cited.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  (13%)  also  felt  that  they  "never  got  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage",  whether  they  meant  within  the  classroom  or  outside 
the  classroom,  in  the  community,  was  not  indicated.  Peer 
pressure  was  not  a  factor  in  the  decision  to  drop  out  of  the 
second-language  class.  Only  3%  of  the  students  checkmarked 


the  fact  that  "none  of  their  friends  were  taking  a 
second- language "  as  being  of  importance.  The  added  comments 
were  a  repetition  of  the  above  with  the  exception  of  "I  got 
mixed  up  with  Ukrainian."  Furthermore,  "it  was  boring",  "I 
hated  it"  and  "I  didn't  like  the  teachers"  were  mentioned 
again  by  10  students  out  of  38  in  a  very  forceful  manner. 

Items  Of  The  Quest ionai res  Not  Included  In  The  Four  Areas  Of 

Concern 


Students'  perception,  feelings  and  attitudes  toward  second- 
language  learning  are  influenced  by  a  whole  range  of  fac¬ 
tors.  One  of  them  is  the  way  in  which  "important"  people  in 
their  life  consider  second-language  study.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  following  items  have  been  included.  The  manner 
in  which  students  perceive  these  people  to  view  second-lan¬ 
guage  learning  will  affect  their  thinking  very  significant¬ 
ly.  Table  29  gives  a  summary  of  the  students'  perceptions 
on  how  five  groups  of  people  consider  language  study. 
Firstly,  the  great  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  French 
(89%)  think  that  their  parents  find  the  study  of  a 
second-language  extremely  important  or  important.  More  sig¬ 
nificant  may  be  the  fact  that  the  students  themselves  find 
the  study  of  a  second-language  extremely  important  (36%)  or 
important  (48%).  This  means  that  students  arrive  in  the 
classroom  with  a  fairly  positive  attitude  and  now  it  is  up 


to  the  teachers  to  foster  more  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  students  believe  that  society  as 
a  whole  thinks  that  second-language  study  is  extremely 
important  (12%)  and  important  (46%).  Note  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  extremely  important  is  decreasing.  It  is 
decreasing  even  more  for  the  items  "your  teachers  other  than 
second-language  teachers"  and  "your  friends."  This  rating 
is  respectively  11%  and  2%.  However,  the  rating  "important" 
is  consistent  with  the  others  for  the  item  "teachers"  (43%). 
For  "friends"  it  is  definitely  lower,  only  22%.  The  second 
last  result  is  somewhat  surprising  in  that  quite  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  perceive  that  their  teachers  other  than  the 
second- language  teacher  have  been  somewhat  negative  towards 
second-language  study.  One  reason  might  be  that,  sometimes, 
teachers  advise  students  having  difficulties  in  the  core 
subjects  not  to  take  a  second-language  and  concentrate  on 
developing  the  first  one  instead. 

Secondly,  non-French  students  have  a  different  view  as  to 
how  their  parents  consider  second-language  study  (Table  30). 
It  was  not  surprising  that  only  58%  of  them  thought  that 
their  parents  perceived  it  as  "important"  (31%)  or  "extreme¬ 
ly  important"  (27%).  This  is  consistent  with  the  ratings 
for  the  item  "yourself"  which  indicated  that  38%  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  considered  the  study  of  a  second-language  as  not  so 
important  (17%)  or  not  important  at  all  (21%).  Parents' 
attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  students'  attitudes  and  both 
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groups  show  how  parental  expectations  lead  to  a  high  or  a 
low  degree  of  involvement  in  the  second-language,  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  Furthermore,  positive  or  negative 
attitudes  seem  to  be  cumulative.  Note  how  the  proportions 
of  "not  important  at  all"  jumped  to  the  17%  and  16%  respec¬ 
tively  for  the  items  "teachers"  and  "society  as  a  whole"  as 
well . 


Students'  Comments 


Students'  comments,  written  on  the  questionnaires  as 
responses  to  the  open-ended  items  30  and  31  on  questionnaire 
A  and  item  14  on  questionnaire  B,  are  the  only  comments  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  this  study.  Oral,  informal  comments  made  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  polling  session  have  not 
been  included.  Twenty-nine  students  out  of  the  129  enrolled 
in  the  French  classes  (22%)  chose  not  to  write  anything  at 
all.  The  remainder  of  the  students  wrote  on  a  variety  of 
topics  ranging  from  their  feelings  towards  a  second-language 
to  some  aspect  of  classroom  instruction  they  agreed  or  disa¬ 
greed  on.  Twenty-six  students  (20%)  explicitly  stated  that 
learning  a  second-language  was  a  very  enjoyable  experience 
for  them.  "It  is  valuable  for  enjoyment,  for  travelling  as 
well  as  for  employment",  is  but  one  example  of  this  positive 
feeling.  One  student  even  added  that  "everybody  should 
learn  a  second-language"  and  another  wrote  that  "there 


should  be  more  languages  offered."  The  only  negative  com¬ 
ment,  towards  second-  language  study,  was  expressed  by  one 
student,  in  a  very  forceful  way  "Don't  force  people  to  take 
it  ....  second-language  is  boring,  dumb,  useless..."  Howev¬ 
er  most  of  the  comments  addressed  themselves  to  the  topic  of 
classroom  management  and  activities  taking  place.  Dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  teacher  was  fairly  frequent.  Ten  students 
stated  "Get  a  better  teacher!"  and  five  students  said  "  It 
would  be  nice,  if  it  was  better  taught."  Strong  feelings 
were  also  present  in  the  area  of  classroom  activities  and 
students  proposed  concrete  solutions  to  prevent  boredom 
which  was  mentioned  as  being  the  main  feature  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  class  by  fifty  students  (39%).  "Let's  do  more  inter¬ 
esting  things;  we  want  more  variety"  was  the  cry  for  help  of 
sixty-two  students  (48%).  Some  of  the  different  activities 
mentioned  were  field  trips  (5),  films  (3),  speakers  (4), 
debates  (2),  computer  work  (4)  and  games  (1).  Fifty-five 
students  or  43%  also  expressed  great  interest  in  more  oral 
work  and  conversat ion .  Fifteen  students  wished  they  could 
learn  useful  words  and  five  students  that  the  teachers  could 
put  students  in  real-life  situations.  There  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  comment  which  said  "There  are  not  enough  people  to 
talk  to  in  French  in  Edmonton!"  As  mentioned  earlier, 
exclusive  work  in  the  textbook  was  not  found  to  be  accepta¬ 
ble  (6).  "It  is  a  drag!"  said  students.  Quite  a  few  stu¬ 
dents  found  themselves  having  difficulty  to  understand  what 
was  going  on  in  the  classroom  and  either  suggested  the  use 
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of  more  English  in  the  classroom  (14)  or  "better  understand¬ 
ing  activities"  (5).  One  student  even  expressed  her  dismay 
at  the  fact  that  "I  have  been  taking  French  for  nine  years 
and  yet  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  have  a  conversation  in  French 
if  I  wanted  to  at  all;  I  probably  wouldn't  understand  them!" 
The  area  of  written  work  and  grammar  was  very  controversial 
as  expected,  between  students  who  would  like  to  see  less 
written  grammar  work  (12),  less  time  spent  on  verbs  (3),  and 
who  thought  "grammar  was  boring"  (5)  and  on  the  contrary, 
students  who  would  like  to  see  "more  grammar  to  communicate 
better"  (15).  Feelings  on  "culture",  were  also  contradicto¬ 
ry.  "Boring"  was  the  word  attached  to  it.  "It's  boring  to 
know  about  geography  and  history!  Culture  is  very  much  dis¬ 
liked,  even  by  the  teacher"  one  student  wrote.  Five  stu¬ 
dents  stated  very  unequivocably  "less  culture."  However 
some  students  (3)  expressed  an  interest  in  knowing  more 
about  the  people's  way  of  life,  "but  not  the  boring  stuff  we 
do  in  culture."  One  perceptive  student  wished  she  "could 
learn  more  about  kids  my  own  age  and  things  they  do"  and 
then  she  added  "geography  and  history  are  not  culture,  are 
they?" 

From  these  comments,  it  is  clear  that,  overall,  students 
want  the  second-language  program  to  be  made  more  interest¬ 
ing,  more  relevant  to  their  life  with  a  variety  of  activ¬ 
ities  and  challenges  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  communication 
skills.  As  far  as  the  questionnaire  itself  was  concerned, 
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thirty-one  students  thought  it  good  and  "to  the  point." 
Quite  a  few  of  them  liked  the  idea  of  being  asked  about 
their  feelings  toward  a  school  subject  (10).  Some  students 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  help  the  investigator  in 
her  study  (5),  and  teachers  (3).  Two  students  were  doubtful 
that  it  would  change  anything  by  saying  "what  good  will  it 
do!"  and  "why  give  questionnaires  when  they  change  nothing? 
Everything  comes  from  the  Department  of  Education  anyway." 
The  negative  comments  on  the  questionnaire  were  directed  to 
the  phrasing  of  some  of  the  questions  (2),  the  lack  of  spe¬ 
cificity  (1)  the  large  amount  of  questions  (2)  and  the  lack 
of  space  for  comments  after  each  question  (2). 

The  investigator  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  positive 
responses  and  the  hope  expressed  in  them.  Hope  for  change, 
and  hope  to  be  listened  to  and  taken  into  account.  Further¬ 
more  students  showed  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  oblige 
and  be  helpful.  They  had  things  to  say  and  they  said  it. 

More  indifference  and  more  negative  feelings  were  present  in 
the  non-French  students'  responses.  Nearly  half  of  them,  35 
out  of  75  or  47  percent,  did  not  write  any  comments  at  all. 
Some  abusive  comments  were  present.  Overall,  the  students 
were  less  positive  and  enthusiastic  about  second-language 
study  and  the  idea  to  be  surveyed.  Ten  students  said  "I 
hate  French"  and  thirteen  mentioned  that  they  would  prefer 
to  learn  a  language  other  than  French.  Strong  feelings 
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against  anything  different  from  English  were  present  in  the 
comments  "Frogs  and  foreigners  should  go  home"  (3).  Howev¬ 
er,  some  positive  comments  were  expressed  by  the  students 
who  thought  that  second-languages  were  important  and  said  "I 
would  love  to  learn  one"  (11).  The  reasons,  which  were  giv¬ 
en  for  not  liking  it  ranged  from  the  teacher,  "the  teacher 
made  it  boring",  "I  want  a  decent  teacher"  (4);  to  the  time 
involved,  "it  takes  too  long  to  understand  and  speak  it 
well"  (2);  to  the  instruction,  "I  would  like  to  take  it,  if 
it  was  taught  differently'  (6),  "it  cannot  be  taught  well  at 
school"  (2);  and  to  the  lack  of  perceived  usefulness,  "it  is 
not  necessary  now",  "with  English,  I  don't  need  another  lan¬ 
guage"  ( 2 )  . 

As  far  as  the  questionnaire  itself  was  concerned,  very  few 
students  said  anything  about  it  (16  or  21%).  They  either 
mentioned  that  it  was  good  (5),  useful  (3)  or  stated  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  (4).  The  kindest  comments  came  from  the 
students,  who  wrote  respectively,  "it  is  nice  that  somebody 
cares"  and  "it  filled  my  head  with  new  thoughts  and  ideas." 
That  last  comment  was  made,  in  various  ways,  by  three  stu¬ 
dents  . 

Chapter  Four  has  discussed  the  findings  of  the  question¬ 
naires  completed  by  students  currently  enrolled  in  French 
programs  and  by  those  who  are  not  enrolled  in  them.  Chapter 
Five  will  summarize  the  findings,  discuss  implications  for 
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second-language  programs,  and  suggest  further  research  in 
the  area. 


Chapter  V 


SUMMARY,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  learners  and  their  rationales  for  studying  a 
second-language.  Answers  were  sought  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions:  1)  Who  are  the  second-language  learners?,  2)  what 
are  their  general  attitudes  toward  second-language  learn¬ 
ing?,  3)  what  language  skills  are  they  interested  in?,  4) 
what  are  their  feelings  about  different  aspects  of  the 
instructional  process?,  5)  what  are  their  rationales  for 
studying  a  second-language?. 

Two  hundred  and  four  junior  high  school  students  enrolled  in 
nine  grade  nine  classes  participated  in  the  survey.  These 
students  were  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group  of 
students  included  students  registered  in  two  French  pro¬ 
grams:  French-as-a-second-language  (F.S.L.)  and  Extended 
French  (X-French) .  The  second  group  was  comprised  of  stu¬ 
dents  not  currently  enrolled  in  a  second-language  class 
(non-French) . 

The  instruments  used  in  the  study  were  two  questionnaires  (A 
and  B)  developed  by  the  investigator  from  Leon  A.  Jakobo- 
vits'  own  questionnaires:  "A  Relevant  Curriculum,  An 
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Instrument  for  Polling  Student  Opinion”  (1970).  The  thir¬ 
ty-one  items  on  questionnaire  A  and  the  fourteen  items  on 
questionnaire  B  were  designed  to  obtain  information  relating 
to  the  five  questions  or  areas  of  concern.  Subsequent  to 
the  survey  taking  place,  the  data  was  tabulated  using  fre¬ 
quency  counts  and  proportions  for  each  item,  and  analyzed. 

The  following  major  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  stu¬ 
dy: 

1.  Students'  language  background  is  varied. 

2.  Students'  language  background  is  not  a  factor  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  register  or  not  in  a  second-language 
class . 

3.  Students'  feelings  towards  second-language  study  mirror 
very  closely  that  of  their  parents. 

4.  Students'  general  feelings  towards  second-language 
learning  are  fairly  positive.  Extremely  negative  feel¬ 
ings  ings  did  not  surface. 

5.  Students  are  committed  to  the  study  of  a  second-language 
if  they  were  the  ones  who  made  the  choice.  The  concept 
of  choice  is  very  important. 


6.  There  is  fairly  strong  agreement  among  students  that 
second-languages  other  than  French  should  be  offered-  at 
the  Junior  High  level. 

7.  Students  seem  to  harbour  contradictory  feelings  regard¬ 
ing  the  study  of  culture.  They  are  unsure  of  what  it  is 
exactly  and  what  it  entails. 

8.  Students  would  rather  study  culture  in  its  anthropologi¬ 
cal  sense  rather  than  its  fine  arts  sense. 

9.  Students  have  many  criticisms  regarding  the  second-lan¬ 
guage  class  and  the  instruction  they  receive  especially 
in  the  area  of  oral  communication. 

10.  Students  stress  the  lack  of  variety  and  relevancy  of 
their  classes;  ’’boring”  is  a  term  used  frequently. 

11.  Speaking  and  reading  are  the  skills  that  the  majority  of 
students  are  interested  in. 

12.  Students  view  proper  grammar  and  pronunciation  as  impor¬ 
tant  tools  for  communication. 

13.  Students,  at  the  same  time,  would  like  to  see  less 
emphasis  put  on  grammar  and  written  work. 
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14.  Students  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  divorce  the  lin¬ 
guistic  skills  from  the  cultural  component. 
Language-as-a-code  is  strongly  emphasized  over  lanuage- 
in-culture . 

15.  Students  are  learning  a  second-language  for  future  job 
consideration,  for  travelling  and  for  their  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  . 

16.  The  majority  of  second-language  learners  are  girls. 

Implications 


The  results  of  this  study  have  implications  in  four  areas; 
1)  classroom  interaction,  2)  communication  skills,  3)  cul¬ 
tural  understanding,  4)  curriculum  changes. 

Discussion 


Many  teachers,  if  not  all  of  them,  believe  in  the  ideal  that 
schools  should  help  students  develop  their  potential,  have  a 
better  self-image  and  relate  well  to  peers.  Reality  shows 
that  these  beliefs  are  largely  a  myth.  Many  students  in 
second-language  classrooms  are  expressing  dissatisfaction; 
quite  a  few  are  "turned  off." 


This  study  supports  this 
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statement  in  indicating  that  students,  although  they  arrive 
in  the  second-language  class,  with  a  fairly  positive  outlook 
on  second-language  study,  have  a  tendency  to  lose  that  level 
of  satisfaction.  This  does  not  have  to  occur.  Teaching  is 
essentially  a  human  interaction  process  involving  both  the 
students  and  the  teacher.  Some  attempt  must  be  made  to  con¬ 
sider  the  needs  of  the  students  if  the  teacher  is  to  achieve 
success.  It  appears  that  students  want  to  learn  a 
second-language  for  travelling,  for  their  enjoyment  and  for 
future  job  considerations.  They  also  have  indicated  that 
they  want  to  "communicate"  in  the  second-language  with  their 
peers  and  the  community  of  native  speakers  as  well  as  with 
their  teacher.  Furthermore,  they  have  stated  very  clearly 
that  they  want  more  variety  in  their  class  and  more  relevan¬ 
cy.  They  want  teachers  who  are  dynamic  and  not  bound  to  a 
textbook.  They  wish  to  be  heard,  listened  to  and  have  their 
choices  taken  into  consideration.  They  expect  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  and  challenged  with  materials  which  make  sense  to 
them.  As  a  result  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  environment  which  truly  reflect  the  teacher's 
belief  that  the  social  and  emotional  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  his  primary  responsibility.  One  way  to  achieve 
this  objective  is  for  the  teacher  to  combine  the  second-lan¬ 
guage  taught  with  the  feelings,  emotions  and  lives  of  the 


students . 


It  is  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  who  has  said  that  "All  speech 
is  a  dead  language,  until  it  finds  a  willing  listener."  For 
many  students,  it  seems  that  this  term  "dead  language"  would 
characterize  perfectly  what  is  happening  in  their  classes. 
Their  day-to-day  activities  appear  to  consist  largely  of 
mechanistic,  sometimes  manipulative  and  often  artificial 
dialogues  devised  for  oral  practice.  True  communication 
this  is  not.  If  we  hope  to  achieve  genuine  communication  as 
well  as  teach  our  students  "a  living  language",  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  reason  for  listening  and  the  desire  to 
talk.  True  communication  is  an  invitation  to  exchange  new 
ideas  or  information.  It  is  an  invitation  to  use  language 
in  a  real-life  context.  It  means  that  students  are  to  ini¬ 
tiate  as  well  as  respond  to  information  and  ideas,  not  just 
listen  and  respond.  To  this  end  teachers  must  provide 
activities  which  are  more  meaningful  and  realistic.  This 
implies  that  communication  in  the  classroom  is  seen  as  an 
authentic,  direct  experience  which  is  deliberately  and  sys¬ 
tematically  built  into  the  curriculum  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  language  learning.  It  is  not  a  late  stage  in  practice 
which  follows  language  instruction,  it  _is  an  integral  part 
of  instruction.  This  of  course  presupposes  that  second-lan- 
gugage  teachers  do  not  see  themselves  as  teachers  of  lan¬ 
guage  -  language  meaning  grammar  and  vocabulary  -  but  that 
they  emphasize  content  over  form.  It  is  commonly  accepted 
that  accuracy  in  the  formal  grammatical  tasks  does  not  pre¬ 
dict  performance  on  the  informal-communicative  tasks.  In 
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other  words,  the  rules  that  the  students  learn  in  the  course 
of  instruction  are  not  necessarily  applied  in  situations  of 
actual  language  use.  Teaching  about  the  target  language  is 
not  effective  and  leads  to  boredom  which  in  turn  affects  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  focus  on  the  message.  Students  in 
this  study,  have  complained  that  teachers  do  not  provide 
enough  "useful"  sentences  that  they  could  use  in  real  life 
situations.  They  also  have  mentioned  their  dissat isf acton 
with  the  opportunities  (outside  or  inside  the  classroom) 
that  they  have  to  practice  the  language.  Thus  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  teachers  to  create  a  rich  and  varied 
learning  environment  in  the  second-language  which  is  also 
comprehensible  to  the  student.  One  of  the  elements  of  frus¬ 
tration  that  many  students  encounter  in  their  language  class 
is  their  lack  of  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
classroom.  To  remedy  this,  quite  a  few  students  suggested 
that  the  teacher  should  speak  English  more.  Obviously  more 
English  is  not  the  solution!  But  focusing  on  understanding 
by  providing  listening  activities  that  allow  "constructive 
silence"  might  be  the  solution.  One  of  the  suggestions 
might  be  to  delay  oral  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  to  better  prepare  the  students  for  the  goal  of  commu¬ 
nication  . 

The  third  area  in  which  the  results  of  this  study  have 
implications  is  cultural  understanding.  Very  little  appears 
to  be  done  in  this  area.  Students  have  rated  "knowing  about 


the  people  who  speak  the  second-language"  last,  in  their 
list  of  priorities.  However  quite  a  few  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  knowing  more  about  the  second- language  people, 
their  values,  attitudes  and  customs.  It  is  the  teacher's 
responsibility  to  develop  this  cultural  understanding.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  true  cultural  under¬ 
standing  cannot  be  achieved  only  through  the  study  of  the 
language.  Oral  comprehension  does  not  lead  to  cultural 
awareness.  Teaching  culture  is  not  something  to  be  added  to 
the  regular  program  if  time  permits  because  language  and 
culture  are  intertwined.  The  two  concepts  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  and  both  of  them  are  essential  to  effective  communi¬ 
cation.  Language  is  only  part  of  the  whole  message  and  is 
dependent  upon  the  cultural  context  where  it  takes  place. 
Awareness  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  effective  by  giving  all  prospective  teachers 
training  in  cultural  awareness.  Then  courses,  workshops  and 
conferences  outlining  the  cultural  patterns,  daily  life 
activities  and  thoughts  characteristic  of  the  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  whose  language  is  being  taught  could  be  offered  on  a 
regular  basis  in  order  for  the  teachers  to  present  an 
up-to-date  portrayal  of  that  culture.  Furthermore  the 
French  Curriculum  guide  should  clarify  the  cultural  objec¬ 
tives  so  as  to  allow  teachers  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  language-culture  relationship. 


If  we  want  teachers  to  resolve  the  dilemma  in  the  classroom 
between  language  as  a  logically  organized  body  of  content 
and  language  as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  ideas, 
feeling,  information  and  the  self,  curricular  changes  must 
be  made.  We  mentioned  earlier  that  truer  communication  was 
viewed  as  one  of  the  very  important  implications  of  this 
study,  but  communication  with  whom?  With  native  speakers? 
Or  with  others  who  have  learned  it  as  a  second-language? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  lead  to  a  re-definition  of 
communication  to  take  into  account  the  situation  of  language 
learning  in  classrooms  and  the  stated  goals  of  the  students. 
This,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  development  of  a  curriculum 
rationale  which  entails  radical  questioning  of  what  is  sec¬ 
ond-language  learning  and  teaching.  This  study  shows  that 
while  some  students  are  interested  in  near-native  ability  in 
order  to  function  in  conversations  with  native  speakers, 
others  want  to  understand  the  spoken  words  for  oral  lectures 
and  the  written  words  from  textbooks  for  university  require¬ 
ments  and  various  demands  from  a  future  job.  The  same  type 
of  mastery  might  not  be  required  in  the  future  for  everyone, 
when  more  and  more  people  are  learning  a  second-language  for 
uses  far  removed  from  its  cultural  context.  Communication 
must  be  tailored  to  the  "who",  "where",  "whom"  and  "why". 
Consideration,  then,  should  be  given  to  the  design  of  a  cur¬ 
riculum  which  does  not  stress  "incremental  learning  and  mas¬ 
tery  learning"  (Crawf ord-Lange ,  1982:87).  Furthermore,  this 
curriculum  should  address  the  question  of  language  and  its 
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nature.  If  language  is  viewed  as  being  just  composed  of 
conditioned  responses,  then  the  emphasis  will  be  on  condi¬ 
tioned  responses,  drills  and  repetitions.  If  language  is 
considered  as  a  linguistic  code,  then  rules  are  going  to  be 
stressed,  verb  paradigms  and  syntax  as  well.  However  if 
language  is  presented  as  the  medium  by  which  words  affect 
the  mind  of  those  who  use  them,  then  second-language  teach¬ 
ing  will  take  on  a  special  significance  and  the  language 
classroom  will  be  a  better  place  to  be,  a  place  of  encount¬ 
er. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Research 


Different  questions  were  raised  in  the  course  of  this  study. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  answer  them.  However  more  research 
is  needed  in  the  following  areas  if  second-language  class¬ 
rooms  are  to  be  more  successful. 

1.  Evaluation  procedures  must  be  evaluated  to  determine  if 
they  are  consistent  with  the  expressed  goals  and  to 
assess  whether  goals  are  being  achieved  in  the  course. 

2.  Similar  research  to  the  present  study  could  be  conducted 
with  older  or  younger  students.  These  people  might  have 
different  feelings  and  perceptions  associated  with  the 
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length  of  their  exposure  to  a  second-language  in  the 
classroom. 

3.  A  similar  study  could  be  conducted  with  students  who  are 
studying  a  second-language  other  than  French  in  order  to 
determine  the  similarities  or  differences  of  attitudes 
and  feelings. 

4.  A  group  of  students  could  be  selected  across  the  Prov¬ 
ince  in  a  variety  of  school  settings  prior  to  their 
introduction  to  a  second-language.  These  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  through  to  the  point  which  they  either  graduate  or 
drop  out  to  assess  development  of  their  attitudes. 

5.  The  real  causes  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  students  with 
their  second-language  course  should  be  isolated  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  depth. 

6.  A  study  should  be  done  to  assess  the  correlation  between 
progress  in  the  course  and  general  attitudes  towards  a 
second-language . 

7.  Appropriate  and  flexible  goals  of  second-language  based 
on  students'  needs  should  be  selected  and  discussed. 

8.  The  elements  which  make  a  second-language  class,  a 
"good"  (successful)  class  should  be  researched. 
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9.  There  is  a  need  to  reassess  the  fundamental  values  and 
assumptions  underlying  second-language  study  in  order  to 
bring  forth  the  dimension  of  language  which  has  been  too 
often  ignored  -  the  vehicle  for  the  communication  of 
ideas,  feelings,  and  the  self. 


• 
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Table  1 


Information  On  The  Students  Enrolled  In  A  Second-Language 

Course 


Frequencies 

and  Proportions 

Females 

83 

(.64) 

Males 

46 

(  .36) 

Age:  13  years 

3 

(  .02) 

14  years 

89 

(  .69) 

15  years 

35 

(  .27) 

16  years 

2 

(  .02) 

In  . 

Table 

Information  On  The 

an  Option  Other  Than  a 

Frequencies  and 

2 

Students  Enrolled 

Second-Language  Course 

Proportions 

Females  37 

(.49) 

Males 

38 

(  .51) 

Age : 

13  years  1 

(  .01) 

14  years  43 

(  .57) 

15  years  25 

(  .33) 

16  years  6 

(  .08) 

*  NOTE  - 

Total  number  in  first  < 

group  =  129 

- 

Total  number  in  second 

group  =  75 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  rounding  off. 


Table  3 


Language  Background  of 

The  Students  Enrolled  In  a  Second-Language  Class 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 


v  Language(s),  spoken  100 

by  the  parents,  other 
than  English 

Language(s)  other  30 

than  English  and/or 
French,  spoken  by 
the  students 

Language(s),  spoken  39 

at  home,  other  than 

English 


(  .78) 

(  .23) 


(  .30) 


Table  4 


Students'  Knowledge  Of  Others  Speaking  A 
Second-Language 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 
YES  NO 


Do  the  students  111  (.86)  18  (.14) 

personally  know 

of  anyone  who  can 

speak  a  language 

other  than  English? 


*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


Table  5 


Students'  Perceptions  Of  Their  Performance 

In  French 


Frequencies 

and  Proportions 

Excellent 

39 

(  .30) 

Very  Good 

37 

(  .29) 

Good 

44 

(  .34) 

Poor 

9 

(  .07) 

*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


• 

Table  6 


Background  Of  The  Students  Not 
Enrolled  In  A  Second  Language  Class 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 


Students  who  have 
never  been  enrolled 
in  a  second-language 
class . 

37 

(  .49) 

Students  who  have 
completed  one  or 
many  grades  in  a 
second- language . 

35 

(  .47) 

YES 

NO 

Have  students  ever 
studied  a  language 
other  than  English 
outside  school? 

22  (.29) 

53  (.71) 

Does  the  student 
know  personally 
someone  who  can  speak 
a  language  other  than 
English? 

70  (.93) 

5  (  .07) 

*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  75 

-  Where  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  is  due  to  omissions  (questions 
not  answered) . 
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Table  7 

Second-Language  Students'  Feelings  Towards  The 
Study  Of  A  Second-Language 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 


I  like  French 
very  much 

44 

(  .34) 

I  like  French 
a  bit 

66 

(  .51) 

I  do  not  like 

French  at  all 

8 

(  .06) 

No  opinion 

11 

(  .09) 

*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


Table  8 


Second-Language  Students'  Commitment  To  The  Study  Of  A 
Second-Language  And  Its  Culture 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  DON'T  KNOW 


I  think  that  everybody  56  (.43)  46  (.36)  27  (.21) 

should  study  a  second- 

language 

I  think  that  everybody  79  (.61)  34  (.26)  16  (.12) 

should  study  about 
other  countries'  culture 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  rounding  off. 


Table  9 


Students'  Commitment  To  The  Study 
Of  a  Second-  Language 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  UNDECIDED 


I  would  consider  87  (.67)  18  (.14)  24  (.19) 

going  to  another 

country  or  another 

part  of  this  country 

to  increase  my  skills 

in  the  use  of  a 

second- language 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


Table  10 

Students'  Commitment  To  The  Study  Of 
A  Second  Language 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  DON'T  KNOW 


If  I  had  to  stay  in  98  (.76)  13  (.10)  18  (.14) 

another  country,  I  would 

make  a  great  effort  to 

learn  the  language 

spoken  there  even  if  I 

could  get  along  in 

English 


* 


NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


Table  11 


Students'  Enjoyment  Of  The  Study 
Of  A  Second  Language 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 

VERY  SLIGHTLY  NOT  UNDECIDED 

ENJOYABLE  ENJOYABLE  ENJOYABLE 


I  find  36  (.28)  60  (.47)  22  (.17)  9  (.07) 

the  study 
of  a  second 
language . . . 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions. 


Table  12 


Students'  Attitude  Towards  The  Learning  Of 
A  Second  Language  Other  Than  French 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO 


I  wish  I  could  learn  94  (.73)  34  (.26) 

a  second-language  other 
than  French  in  school 


*  Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  Where  the  total  number  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions. 


Table  13 


Students'  Assessment  Of  The  Benefits 
Associated  With  Learning  A  Second  Language 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  DON'T  KNOW 


The  time  I  have  spent  84  (.65)  12  (.09)  33  (.26) 

in  studying  a  second- 
language  has  been 
beneficial  to  me 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


Table  14 


Non-French  Students'  Commitment  To  The  Study  Of 

A  Second  Language 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  DON’T  KNOW 


I  would  consider  going  35 
to  another  country  to 
acquire  the  skills  in 
the  use  of  a  second- 
language 


.47)  13  (.17)  27  (.36) 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  75 
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Table  15 


Students’  Attitude  Towards 
Various  Language  Activities 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 


GREAT 

INTEREST 


SOME  VERY  LITTLE 
INTEREST  INTEREST 


Everyday  conversation  66 
with  native  speakers 
of  French 

To  listen  to  news  24 

broadcasts  in  French 

To  enjoy  films  in  44 

French 

To  read  in  French  61 

To  understand  the  34 

customs  and  the  way 
of  life  of  the  people 
who  speak  French 


(  .51) 

54 

(  .42) 

9 

(  .07) 

(  .19) 

44 

(  .34) 

61 

(  .47) 

(.34) 

60 

(  .47) 

25 

(  .19) 

(  .47) 

54 

(  .42) 

14 

(  .11) 

(.26) 

62 

(  .48) 

33 

(  .26) 

*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 
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Table  16 

Students’  Attitude  Towards  The  Acquisition 
Of  Native-Like  Fluency 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO 


I  wish  I  could  speak  117  (.91)  10  (.08) 

a  second-language  like 
a  native  speaker 


Table  17 

Students’  Attitude  Towards  The  Relationship 
Between  The  Acquisition  Of  Correct 
Pronunciation/Grammar  And  Communication 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  NO  OPINION 


I  think  it  is  84  (.65)  38  (.29)  6  (.05) 

necessary  to  speak 

a  language  correctly 

in  order  to  be  able 

to  communicate  in 

that  language 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100% , 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions. 


Table  18 


Students'  Attitude  Towards  The  Use  Of  The  French  Language 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO  CAN'T  SAY 

I  would 

like  to  41  (.32)  31  (.24)  57  (.44) 

use  the  French 
language  more  to 
express  my  thoughts 
even  if  it  meant 
speaking  incorrectly 


*NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 


Table  19 


Non-Fren<ah  Students’  Attitude  Towards 
Various  Language  Activities 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 

GREAT  SOME  VERY  LITTLE  NO 

INTEREST  INTEREST  INTEREST  INTEREST 


Everyday 
conversation 
with  speakers 

30 

(  .40) 

26 

(  .35) 

11 

(  .15) 

8 

(  .10) 

To  listen 
to  the  radio 
and  watch  T.V. 
in  that 
language 

10 

(  .13) 

30 

(  .40) 

19 

(  .25) 

16 

(  .21) 

To  read  in 
that  language 

18 

(  .24) 

20 

(  .27) 

24 

(  .32) 

13 

(  .17) 

To  write 
letters  in 
that  language 

24 

(  .32) 

18 

(.24) 

17 

(  .23) 

16 

(.21) 

To  understand 

20 

(  .27) 

12 

(.16) 

24 

(  .32) 

19 

(  .25) 

the  way  of  life 
of  the  people 
speaking  that 
language 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  75 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  rounding  off. 


Table  20 


Non-French  Students’  Interest  In  The 
Study  Of  A  Second-Language  Culture 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO 


I  would  have  taken  9  (.12)  27  (.36) 

a  second-language 

course  in  which 

almost  all  the  time 

had  been  spent  on  the 

study  of  the  second- 

language  culture 


MAYBE 


39  (.52) 


*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  75 
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Table  21 


Non-French  Students'  Definition  Of  Knowing  A 

Second  Language 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 


To  speak  it  perfectly  well 

47 

(  .63) 

To  speak  it  even  if  one 
makes  lots  of  mistakes 

21 

( .28) 

To  read  it  and  write  it 
reasonably  well 

59 

(  .79) 

To  understand  what  people 
tell  you  in  that  language 

61 

(  .81) 

To  understand  the  way  of 
life  of  the  people  who 
speak  that  language 

26 

(  .35) 

To  know  all  the  major  works 
of  art  of  the  people  speaking 
that  language 

11 

(  .15) 

To  know  the  grammar  well 

44 

(.61) 

To  have  a  perfect  "accent" 
in  that  language 

22 

(  .29) 

To  have  lived  in  "the  country 
where  the  people  speak  that 
language  for  a  period  of  time 

24 

(  .32) 

*  NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  75 


Table  22 


Students'  Attitude  Towards  Different 
Aspects  Of  Their  Second-Language  Class 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 


I 

AGREE  I 

DON'T 

AGREE 

I  DON'T 

KNOW 

The  teacher  goes 
too  fast 

29 

(  .22) 

91 

(  .71) 

9 

(  .07) 

The  sentences  we 
are  learning  are 
useful  sentences 

73 

(  .57) 

34 

(  .26) 

22 

(  .17) 

Learning  how  to 
pronounce  the  second- 
language  accurately 
is  very  important 

113 

(  .88) 

3 

(  .02) 

13 

(  .10) 

The  second-language 
course  is  very  good 
to  learn  how  to  write 

93 

it 

(  .72) 

16 

(  .12) 

20 

(  .16) 

The  materials  used 
are  very  good 

71 

(  .55) 

31 

(  .24) 

25 

(  .19) 

Time  seems  to  pass 
very  quickly 

18 

(  .14) 

97 

(  .75) 

6 

(  .04) 

We  have  a  lot  of 
different  activities 

69 

(  .54) 

47 

(  .36) 

13 

(  .10) 

I'd  like  to  practice 
the  second-language 
with  others  in  my 
class  more  often 

70 

(  .54) 

36 

(  .28) 

23 

(  .18) 

We  spend  too  much 
time  on  grammar 
exercises 

57 

(  .44) 

55 

(  .43) 

16 

(  .12) 

I'd  like  to  spend 
more  time  talking 
about  the  things  that 
we  are  interested  in 

98 

(  .76) 

12 

(  .09) 

19 

(  .15) 

108 


We  don't  have  enough 
time  to  practice 
speaking 

70 

(  .54) 

52 

(  .40) 

7 

(  .06) 

We  do  more  talking 
in  the  second-language 
than  the  teacher  does 

6 

(  .05) 

112 

(  .87) 

11 

(  .09) 

We  learn  too  much 
material  everyday 

20 

(  .16) 

93 

(  .72) 

16 

(  .12) 

We  spend  quite  a  48 

bit  of  time  learning 
about  the  people  who 
speak  the  second-language 

(  .37) 

69 

(  .53) 

11 

(  .09) 

We  should  learn 
about  the  people  who 
speak  the  second- 
language 

52 

(  .40) 

41 

(  .32) 

36 

(  .28) 

We  have  been  learning 
about  the  daily  lives 
of  the  second-language 
people 

48 

(  .37) 

74 

(  .57) 

6 

(  .05) 

We  have  been  learning 
about  the  achievements 
of  the  second-language 
people 

30 

(  .23) 

93 

(  .72) 

6 

(  .05) 

One  of  the  most 
important  goals  is  to 
learn  how  to  speak 

122 

(  .95) 

6 

(  .05) 

1 

(  .01) 

One  of  the  most 

30 

(  .23) 

71 

(  .55) 

27 

(.21) 

important  goals  is  to 
learn  about  the  people 
who  speak  the  language 


My  second-language  80  (.62)  29  (.22)  14  (.11) 

class  is  boring 


*NOTE  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions  or  rounding 
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Table  23 


Students'  Degree  of  Satisfaction  Towards 
Different  Aspects  Of  The  Language  Course 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 


VERY 

SATISFIED  SATISFIED  DISSATISFIED  NO  OPINION 


French  class 
in  general 

14 

(  .11) 

76 

(  .59) 

31 

(  .24) 

8 

(  .06) 

Textbooks  used 

9 

(  .07) 

81 

(  .63) 

29 

(  .22) 

10 

(  .08) 

Amount  of 

10 

(  .08) 

48 

(  .37) 

67 

(  .52) 

4 

(  .03) 

variety  in 
French  class 

class 

The  outside 

5 

(  .04) 

18 

(  .14) 

90 

(  .70) 

16 

(  .12) 

opportunities 
you  have  had 
to  practice 
the  language. 

Information 
you  received 

10 

(  .08) 

73 

(  .57) 

36 

(.28) 

10 

(  .08) 

from  your  teacher 

The  way  your 
progress  and 
achievement 
are  evaluated 

16 

(.12) 

70 

(  .54) 

27 

(  .21) 

16 

(.12) 

The  amount  of 
French  spoken 
in  class 

10 

(  .08) 

55 

(.43) 

58 

(  .45) 

4 

(  .03) 

The  activities 

5 

(  .04) 

24 

(.19) 

65 

(  .50) 

31 

(  .24) 

the  teacher  provides 
in  French  outside 
classroom  hours. 


*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129. 

-  Where  total  propotion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 

the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions  or  rounding. 
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Table  24 

Students ' Degree  of  Involvement  In  Differe 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 
YES  NO 


Do  you  think  49  (.38)  32  (.25) 

students  should  have  a 

greater  say  in  the 

method  and  content  of 

courses  in  math  or 

science 

Do  you  think  that  70  (.54)  28  (.22) 

students  should  have 
a  greater  say  in  the 
method  and  content  of 
second-language  courses? 


*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  Where  total  proportion  does  not  add  up 
the  discrepancy  is  due  to  omissions. 


Courses 


NO  OPINION 


47  (.36) 


30  (.23) 


to  100%, 


Table  25 


Students'  Feelings  Towards  The 
Study  Of  Culture 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 

YES  NO 


Would  you  like  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  French  language 
class  discussing  the  French 
culture . 

42 

(.33) 

85  (.66) 

YES 

NO 

NO  OPINION 

...  if  the  disc¬ 
ussions  were  in 
English 

67  (.52) 

37 

(  .29) 

25  (.19) 

*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 

-  When  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions. 
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Table  26 

Students'  Rationale  For  Studying 
A  Second  Language 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 


For  one's  enjoyment 

56 

(  .43) 

For  a  future  job 

92 

(  .71) 

For  travelling 

76 

(  .59) 

Because  one  is  "forced"  to 

39 

(  .30) 

Because  one  likes  learning 
languages 

50 

(  .39) 

Because  one  wants  to  learn 
more  about  the  people  who 
speak  this  language 

26 

(  .20) 

*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  129 
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Table  27 

Non-French  Students'  Rationale  For 
Never  Enrolling  In  A  Language  Class 

Frequencies  and  Proportions 


None  of  the  schools  I 
attended  offered  a 
second- language 

2 

(  .05) 

I  already  know  a 
language  other  than 

English 

5 

(  .14) 

Noone  told  me  to  take 
a  second-language 

6 

(  .16) 

I  was  never  convinced  of  the 
value  of  a  second-language 

13 

(  .35) 

I  did  not  have  enough  time  to 
take  a  second-language 

14 

(  .38) 

I  thought  it  would  be  too 
difficult  or  not  worth  the 
effort 

20 

(  .54) 

The  second-language  I  wanted 
to  take  was  not  offered  in 
my  school 

17 

(  .46) 

People  whose  judgement  I 
trust  were  against  it. 

2 

(  .05) 

*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  37 


Table  28 


Non-French  Students'  Rationale  For  Dropping  Out 
Of  A  Second-Language  Course 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 


I  wanted  to  take  another 
course 

13 

(.34) 

I  had  too  much  homework 
in  French 

4 

(  .11) 

I  had  too  much  homework 
overall 

7 

(.18) 

None  of  my  friends  were 
taking  a  second-language 

1 

(  .03) 

I  did  not  like  the  second- 
language  teacher(s) 

19 

(  .50) 

I  did  not  like  the  way  in 
which  it  was  taught 

15 

(  .39) 

I  thought  it  was  boring 

20 

(  .53) 

I  always  got  bad  marks 

8 

(.21) 

I  had  too  many  grammar 
exercises  to  do 

5 

(  .13) 

I  never  got  to  speak  the 
language 

5 

(  .13) 

*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  38 


Table  29 


Students’  Perceptions  On  How  Various 
People  Consider  Second-Language  Study 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 

EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  NOT  SO  NOT  IMPORTANT 

IMPORTANT  IMPORTANT  AT  ALL 


Your 

64 

(  .50) 

50  (.39) 

13 

(  .10) 

1 

(  .01) 

parents 

Your 

3 

(  .02) 

29  (.22) 

59 

(.46) 

37 

(  .29) 

f  r iends 

Your 

14 

(  .11) 

56  (.43) 

53 

(  .41) 

5 

(  .04) 

teachers 
other  than 
the  second- 
language  teacher 

Canadians  15  (.12) 

59  (.46) 

50 

(  .39) 

5 

(.04) 

in  general 

Yourself 

46 

( .36) 

62  (.48) 

14 

(  .11) 

7 

(  .05) 

*NOTE  -  Total 

number 

in  sample  = 

129 

-  Where  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions  or  rounding. 


Table  30 


Non-French  Students'  Perceptions  On  How  Various 
People  Consider  Second-Language  Study 


Frequencies  and  Proportions 

EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  NOT  SO  NOT  IMPORTANT 

IMPORTANT  IMPORTANT  AT  ALL 


Your 

parents 

20 

(  .27) 

23 

(  .31) 

27 

(  .36) 

5 

(  .06) 

Your 

friends 

2 

(  .03) 

17 

(  .23) 

33 

(  .44) 

21 

(  .28) 

Your 

teachers 
other  than 
the  second- 

11 

(  .15) 

33 

(  .44) 

17 

(  .23) 

13 

(  .17) 

language 

teacher 

Canadians 
in  general 

18 

(  .24) 

28 

(  .37) 

16 

(  .21) 

12 

(  .16) 

Yourself 

22 

(  .29) 

23 

(  .31) 

13 

(  .17) 

16 

(  .21) 

*Note  -  Total  number  in  sample  =  75 

-  When  the  total  proportion  does  not  add  up  to  100%, 
the  discrepancy  exists  due  to  omissions. 
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Appendix  A 


Questionnaire  A 


To  The  Student 

This  is  not  a  test.  Your  marks  will  in  no  way  be  affected 
by  your  answers  and  you  need  not  put  your  name  on  this  form. 
This  questionnaire  has  been  designed  to  find  out  from  you 
how  students  feel  about  modern  language  study.  In  order  to 
provide  a  second  language  curriculum  of  the  highest  quality, 
we  need  to  know  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  This  is  a 
chance  to  "tell  it  like  it  is"  in  your  own  mind. 

Please,  fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  as  completely  as 
possible.  If  you  wish  to  add  further  comments  please  feel 
free  to  write  on  the  back  of  any  of  the  pages. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 
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Part  A 


Please  answer  all  questions. 

1.  Male  Female  (Please  check  one) 

2.  Age  years  _  months  _ 

3.  Name  of  school  _ 

4.  Name  of  program:  Extended  French  _ 

(please  check  one)  F.  S.  L.  _ 

5.  I  have  completed  the  following  courses  (grades)  in  French: 
(please  check  all  the  ones  that  apply  to  you) 

French  grade  four  _  French  grade  seven  _ 

French  grade  five  _  French  grade  eight  _ 

French  grade  six  _ 

Other  courses  in  French  _ 

6.  Please  list  any  language  or  languages  which  either  of  your 

parents  speak  beside  English.  _ 

7.  Can  you  speak  another  language  beside  English  and/or  French? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

If  yes,  which  one(s)?  _ 

8.  What  language  or  languages  are  used  in  your  home  besides 

English  and/or  French?  _ _ 

9.  Do  you  personally  know  anyone  (other  than  your  language 
teacher)  who  can  speak  a  language  other  than  English? 

Yes  No  _ 


10.  During  most  of  my  past  French  courses  my  marks  were 
(please  check  one) : 

excellent  _  very  good  _ 

good  _  poor  _ 

11.  On  the  whole  I  like  French  (please  check  one) 

very  much  _  a  bit  _ 

not  at  all  _  no  opinion  _ 
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Part  B 


12.  You  are  going  to  be  asked  for  your  opinion  about  different 
topics  related  to  second  language  study.  Show  to  what 
extent  you  are  interested  in  each  of  them  by  circling  one 
of  the  following  three  numbers  as  follows: 

3  -  great  interest 
2  r  some  interest 
1  -  very  little  interest 

a.  being  able  to  have  an  everyday  conversation  with 
native  speakers  of  French 

3  2  1 

b.  being  able  to  listen  to  news  broadcasts  in  French 

3  2  1 

c.  being  able  to  enjoy  films  in  French 

3  2  1 

d.  being  able  to  read  in  French  (  newspapers,  magazines, 
comics  ) 

3  2  1 

e.  being  able  to  understand  the  customs  and  the  way  of 
life  of  the  people  who  speak  French 

3  2  1 

13.  Do  you  think  that  everybody  should  study  a  second  language? 

Yes  _  No  _  Don't  know  _ 


14.  Do  you  think  that  everybody  should  study  about  other 
countries'  culture? 

Yes  No  _  Don't  know  _ 


15.  For  what  purposes  are  you  learning  the  second  language? 
(Please  check  any  applicable  answers): 

For  your  enjoyment  _ 

For  a  future  job  _ 

For  travelling  _ 

You  are  "forced  to"  _ 

You  like  learning  languages  _ 

You  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
people  who  speak  this  language  _ 
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Any  others?  _ 

16.  In  your  judgement,  to  what  extent  do  the  following  people 
consider  a  second  language  important?  In  each  case, 
circle  one  of  the  four  numbers: 

4  -  Extremely  important 
3  -  Important 
2  -  Not  so  important 
1  -  Not  important  at  all 

a.  your  parents 

4  3  2  1 

b.  your  friends 

4  3  2  1 

c.  your  teachers  other  than  the  second  language  teacher 

4  3  2  1 

d.  Canadians  in  general 

4  3  2  1 

e.  yourself 

4  3  2  1 

17.  Would  you  consider  going  to  another  country  or  another  part 
of  this  country  to  increase  your  skills  in  the  use  of  a 
second  language? 

Yes  _  No  _  Undecided  _ 

18.  How  enjoyable  do  you  find  the  study  of  a  second  language? 

Very  enjoyable  _  Slightly  enjoyable  _ 

Not  enjoyable  _  Undecided  _ 

Why?  _ 


19.  Do  you  wish  you  could  speak  a  second  language  like  a 
native  speaker? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

20.  Do  you  wish  you  could  learn  a  second  language  other  than 
French  in  school? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

If  "yes,”  which  one?  _ 
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21.  If  you  had  to  stay  in  another  country  for  an  long  time, 
would  you  make  a  great  effort  to  learn  the  language 
spoken  there  even  if  you  could  get  along  in  English? 

Yes  _  No  _  Don't  know  _ 

22.  Would  you  say  that  the  time  you  have  spent  in  studying  a 
second  language  has  been  beneficial  to  you? 

Yes  _  No  _  Not  sure  _ 

23.  Here  are  some  comments  that  students  make  about  their  second 
language  course.  You  may  or  may  not  agree  with  them.  To 
show  how  you  feel  about  each  comment  read  the  sentence,  then 
circle  one  of  the  three  numbers: 

3  -  You  agree  witn  the  sentence 
2  -  You  don't  agree 
1  -  You  don't  know 

a.  the  teacher  goes  too  fast  for  me  to  keep  up: 

3  2  1 

b.  the  sentences  that  we  are  learning  are  the  kind  of 
sentence  that  will  be  useful  in  a  conversation  with 
a  native  person  of  the  second  language. 

3  2  1 

c.  learning  how  to  pronounce  the  second  language 
accurately  is  very  important: 

3  2  1 

d.  our  second  language  course  is  very  good  for  helping 
us  learn  how  to  write  it: 

3  2  1 

e.  the  materials  our  teacher  uses  (such  as  books,  tapes, 
pictures)  are  very  good: 

3  2  1 

f.  time  seems  to  pass  very  quickly  in  our  second 
language  class: 

3  2  1 

g.  we  have  a  lot  of  different  activities  in  our  second 
language  class: 


3 


2 


1 
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h . 


I'd  like  to  be  able  to  practice  the  second  language 
with  the  others  in  my  class  more  often: 


3 


2  1 


i.  we  spend  too  much  time  on  grammar  exercises: 
3  2  1 


j.  I'd  like  to  spend  more  time  talking  about  the  things 
that  we  are  interested  in,  but  which  aren't  in  our 
second  language  book: 


3  2  1 


k.  we  don’t  have  enough  time  in  class  to  practise 
speaking  the  second  language: 

3  2  1 


1.  we  do  more  talking  in  the  second  language  than  the 
teacher  does: 

3  2  1 


m.  we  learn  too  much  material  everyday: 

3  2  1 

n.  we  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  learning  about  the 
people  who  speak  the  second  language: 

3  2  1 

o.  we  should  learn  about  the  people  who  use  the 
second  language: 

3  2  1 

p.  we  have  been  learning  about  the  daily  lives  of 
the  second  language  people: 

3  2  1 

q.  we  have  been  learning  about  the  literature, 
architecture,  scientific  achievements  of  the 
second  language  people: 


3 


2 


1 
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r.  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  the  second 
language  study  is  to  learn  how  to  speak: 

3  2  1 

s.  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  second  language 
study  is  to  learn  about  the  people  who 

speak  this  language: 

3  2  1 

t.  my  second  language  class  is  very  boring: 

3  2  1 


24.  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  are  satisfied  with  each 
of  the  following  aspects  of  your  second  language  course 
by  circling  one  of  the  four  numbers  as  follows: 


4  -  very  satisfied 
3  -  satisfied 
2  -  dissatisfied 
1  -  no  opinion 


a.  the  french  class  in  general 
4  3  2  1 


b.  the  textbooks  you  use: 

4  3  2  1 

c.  the  amount  of  variety  in  the  French  class 

4  3  2  1 

d.  the  outside  opportunities  you  have  to  practice  the 
language  (e.g.,  conversing  with  native  speakers, 
listening  to  radio  broadcasts,  reading  magazines, 
travel ,  etc . , ) : 


4  3  2  1 


e.  the  information  you  received  from  your  teacher  as  to 
how  you  are  progressing  in  the  language  course: 

4  3  2  1 

f.  the  way  your  progress  and  achievement  are  evaluated 
(e.g. ,  grades) : 


4 


3 


2 


1 


g.  the  amount  of  French  spoken  in  class: 

4  3  2  1 

h.  the  activities  that  the  teacher  provides  in  French 
outside  regular  classroom  hours 

4  3  2  1 


25.  Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  use  the  french  language 
more  to  express  your  thoughts  even  if  it  meant 
speaking  incorrectly? 

Yes  _  No  _  Can't  say  _ 

26.  Do  you  think  students  should  have  a  greater  say  in  the 
content  and  method  of  courses  in  mathematics  or  science? 

Yes  _  No  _  No  opinion  _ 

27.  Do  you  think  it's  necessary  to  be  able  to  speak  a  languag 
correctly  (pronunciation,  grammar)  in  order  to  be  able  to 
communicate  in  that  language? 

Yes  _  No  _  No  opinion  _ 

28.  Do  you  think  students  should  have  a  greater  say  in  the 
content  and  method  of  second  language  courses? 

Yes  _  No  _  No  opinion  _ 

29.  Would  you  like  to  spend  more  time  in  the  French  language 
class  discussing  the  French  culture. 

Yes  _  No  _ 

Would  you  like  to  discuss  the  French  culture  in  English? 
Yes  _  No  _  No  opinion  


30.  How  would  you  change  the  second  language  program 
to  help  students  accomplish  more? 


■ 


Please  add  any  comments  you  wish  to  make  about 
second  language  studies  or  about  this  questionnaire: 


About  second  languages 


About  this  questionnaire 


I 


Appendix  B 

. 
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Questionnaire  B 


To  the  Student 

This  questionnaire  is  intended  for  students  who  are  not 
enrolled  in  a  second  language  class.  This  is  not  a  test. 
Your  grades  will  in  no  way  be  affected  by  your  answers  and 
you  need  not  put  your  name  on  this  form.  You  are  being 
asked  to  fill  this  questionnaire  to  help  second  language 
educators  provide  a  better  curriculum. 

Please,  fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  as  completey  and 
honestly  as  possible.  This  is  your  chance  to  "tell  it  like 
it  is"  in  your  own  mind.  Feel  free  to  add  any  comments  you 
wish  on  the  back  of  any  of  the  pages. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 


Part  A 


1. 

Male 

Female 

(Please  check  one) 

2. 

Age: 

years 

months 

3. 

Name  of 

school 

4.  I  have  completed  the  following  grades  in  French  or  in  any 
other  language:  (Please  check  all  that  apply  to  you) 

Grade  four  _ 

Grade  five 
Grade  six 

Grade  seven  _ 

Grade  eight  _ 

None  _ 

Other  grades  _ 

5.  Have  you  ever  studied  a  language  other  than  English 
outside  school? 

Yes  _  No  _ 

6.  Do  you  personally  know  anyone  (other  than  a  second  languag 
teacher)  who  can  speak  a  language  other  than  English? 

Yes  _  No 


If  "yes,"  please  specify  your  relationhip  to  that  person 
(e.g.,  grandfather,  friend,  neighbor): _ 
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Part  B 


If  you  have  never  studied  a 
answer  question  7,  and  then  go 
continue.  If  you  have  dropped 
class  do  not  answer  question  7 
and  continue. 


second  language  in  school, 
directly  to  question  9  and 
out  of  your  second  language 
go  directly  to  question  8 


7 .  What  are  the  reasons  you  have  never  studied  a  second 
language  in  school?  Check  all  of  the  reasons  that 
apply  to  you: 

a.  None  of  the  schools  I  attended  offered  a  second 

language  course.  _ 

b.  I  already  know  a  language  other  than  English,  so 

there  was  no  need  to  study  one  in  school.  _ 

c.  No  one  ever  told  me  to  take  a  second  language.  _ 

d.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  take  a  second  language 
but  I  was  never  convinced  of  its  value. 


e.  There  was  not  enough  time  to  take  a  second  language, 
as  I  was  busy  with  too  many  other  courses  I  had  to  or 
wanted  to  take. 


f.  I  thought  a  second  language  course  would  be  too  hard, 
or,  in  any  case,  would  not  be  worth  the  effort:  _ 


g.  I  wanted  to  take  a  second  language  but  the  one  I  was 

interested  in  was  not  offered  in  my  school.  _ 

If  so,  which  language  was  it?  _ 

h.  People  whose  judgement  I  trust  were  against  it.  _ 

If  so,  specify  your  relationship  to  those  persons 
(e.g.  father,  friend,  teacher).  _ _ 

i.  Any  other  reasons  you  might  like  to  specify?  _ 


8.  What  are  the  reasons  for  you  dropping  out  of  your  second 
language  class?  Check  all  reasons  that  apply  to  you. 

a.  I  wanted  to  take  another  course.  _ 


b.  I  had  too  much  homework  to  do  in  French. 
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c.  The  second  language  course  plus  my  other  courses 
amounted  to  too  much  work. 


d.  None  of  my  friends  were  taking  a  second  language.  _ 

e.  I  did  not  like  the  second  language  teacher(s).  _ 

f.  I  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  second  language 

was  taught  in  my  school.  _ 

g.  I  thought  the  second  language  class  was  boring.  _ 

h.  I  always  got  bad  marks.  _ 

i.  There  were  too  many  grammar  exercises  to  do.  _ 

j.  I  never  got  to  speak  the  language.  _ 

k.  Others  _ _ _ 

9.  The  following  are  various  skills  that  a  second  language 

course  can  emphasize.  Assuming  that  one  day  you  might  wish 
to  take  a  second  language  course,  which  of  these  skills 
would  you  be  interested  in  learning?  Rate  each  of  them  by 
circling  one  of  the  four  numbers  as  follows: 

4  -  Great  interest 
3  -  Some  interest 
2  -  Very  little  interest 
1  -  No  interest 

a.  being  able  to  engage  in  an  everyday  conversation 
with  native  speakers  of  that  language: 

4  3  2  1 

b.  being  able  to  listen  to  the  radio  and  watch  T.V. 
in  that  language: 

4  3  2  1 

c.  being  able  to  read  in  that  language  (newspapers, 
magazines , comics ) 

4  3  2  1 

d.  being  able  to  write  letters  in  that  language  for 
various  purposes  (e.g.,  business,  social): 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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e.  being  able  to  understand  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  speaking  that  language  (e.g.,  customs, 
folklore,  thoughts,  beliefs): 

4  3  2  1 

10.  If  a  special  second  language  course  had  been  available  in 
which  almost  all  the  time  had  spent  on  the  study  of  the 
second  language  culture  (way  of  life)  in  English, 

would  you  have  taken  it? 

Yes  _  No  _  Maybe  _ 

11.  In  your  judgement,  to  what  extent  do  the  following  people 
consider  second  language  study  important?  In  each  case, 
circle  one  of  the  four  numbers: 

4  -  extremely  important 
3  -  important 
2  -  not  so  important 
1  -  not  important  at  all 

a.  your  parents: 

4  3  2  1 

b.  your  friends: 

4  3  2  1 

c.  your  teachers  other  than  second  language  teachers: 

4  3  2  1 

d.  Canadian  society  as  a  whole: 

4  3  2  1 

e.  yourself: 

4  3  2  1 

12.  Would  you  consider  going  to  another  country  to  acquire  the 
skills  in  the  use  of  a  second  language? 

Yes  _  No  Don't  know 


13.  For  you,  what  does  it  mean  "to  know”  a  second  language? 
Check  all  the  answers  that  apply. 

a.  to  be  able  to  speak  it  perfectly  well  _ 

b.  to  be  able  to  speak  it  even  if  you  make  lots  of 
mistakes 
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c.  to  be  able  to  read  it  and  write  it  reasonably  well  _ 

d.  to  be  able  to  understand  what  people  tell  you  in  that 

language  _ 

e.  to  be  able  to  understand  the  way  of  life  of  the  people 

who  speak  that  language,  reasonably  well  _ 

f.  to  be  able  to  tell  all  the  major  works  of  art  of 

the  people  speaking  that  language  (novels,  music, 
paintings,  etc.,)  _ 

g.  to  know  the  grammar  of  that  language  well  _ 

h.  to  have  a  perfect  "accent"  in  that  language  _ 

i.  to  have  lived  in  the  country  where  the  people  speak 

that  language  for  a  period  of  time  _ 

j.  any  other  aspects?  _ 

14.  Please  add  any  comments  you  wish  to  make  about  second 
languages  or  about  this  questionnaire. 

About  second  languages  About  this  questionnaire 


Thank  you  very  much. 


' 


' 


